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When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insurance, 
you are interested in what makes rates go 
up. Auto insurance costs are set by acci- 
dents which happen—never by those pre- 
vented. The careless, reckless, accident prone 
driver helos raise the rate on your auto- 
mobile insurance as well as on his OWN. 
The jury which awards excessive amounts 
raises your insurance costs—and their own. 
Auto insurance premiums paid by you are 
placed with many others to pay for the 
claims of those who have accidents—the 
more acc:dents, the larcer the claims, the 
more YOUR insurance costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide you 
with the soundest insurance available — but 
you can help prevent accidents and thereby 
help lower your insurance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, LOWA 
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An attractively packed 
gift box of delicious cheeses 
is just the thing for 
those personal and business 
gifts. So write today 
and let us shop for you. 


MILLER'S CHEESE SHOP 


217 North 13th Street 
Marshalltown, Iowa 




















His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous .. . 

@ accidents at your home caus- ®@ injuries to others caused by 
ing injury to guests, servants, your children's part-time 
deliverymen, etc. work: baby-sitting, news- 

@ damage caused by ownership paper delivery, etc. 
or use of saddle horses, bi- @ injuries caused by your par- 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation in sports. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢ A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 

. and pays up to $500 per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 





This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE, 





known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 


where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D.1. C. 








M ANY times people or firms featured in The IOWAN 
are surprised at the letters they receive from a distance. 
While we are principally interested in our Iowa circulation, 
there are IOWAN subscribers in all 48 states, every Canadian 
province, all U. S. possessions and 23 foreign countries. 

Altogether our out-of-state circulation accounts for about 
17% of our total paid circulation. A great many of these 
subscriptions, of course, are gifts. They go to friends, rela- 
tives and business acquaintances. One northeastern Iowa 
man sends a number of gifts to prominent friends in farm 
circles whom he feels should know more about our state. 

A member of a New York brokerage and underwriting 
house who has never been to Iowa discovered The IOWAN 
and now sends out several gift subscriptions to Wall Street 
friends because he feels they are lacking in knowledge about 
the Midwest. As a result, this group has become much 
more interested in bond issues from this section. 

The most impressive gift list is that sent out by the Iowa 
Development Commission and a group of Iowa firms which 
include Koss Construction Co., Meredith Publishing Co., Solar 
Aircraft Co., The Weitz Co., WHO and WHO-TV, Tension 
Envelope Corp., Hoerner Boxes and Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. The subscriptions from this group go to about 
1800 business executives of out-of-state corporations. The 
names for the list are selected on the basis of being potential 
prospects for establishing a new business or factory in Iowa. 

It is hoped that for those not acquainted with the state 
The IOWAN will help form a favorable identity. 

* * * 

Two Dubuque photographers, Bert Vogel and Bob Beasley 
contributed work to this issue. Bob works for the Telegraph- 
Herald there. Jim Hayes, an Ames photographer, did a fine 
job on the Kids’ Ranch and Conrad Band stories. He shot 
the carillon story for the last issue. Ken Scarpino of Des 
Moines tackled the difficult job of illustrating Norman 
Coder’s radar story and came up with some good pictures. 
On the writing side, we are happy to welcome Curt Harnack 
back again with the private college piece. Curt, a Grinnell 
instructor, was responsible for “The Amazing English 


Colony” story last year. 
















Y eA / please enter my subscription to 
* The IOWAN for : 
oO 1 yr. (6 issues) $2.75 O 2 yrs. (12 issues) $5.00 & 

CD 3 yrs. (18 issues) $7.25 = 
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These Beautiful Hand-Painted Dishes 
Can be YOURS- 






THIS IS AN & ‘ 
EXCLUSIVE The Starter Set Shown - 


PATTERN 1 cup 


‘ cas : : 1 saucer only [> 
14 . , 1 cereal dish S — 
] IN. 1 bread and 
(x , 4 butter dish And a Boxtop or Label 
OPPY from any Tidy House Product 


You Save up to 80% 


The Entire Production of this Pattern has been | @™94444 4 of Retail Prices for 
contracted for by the Tidy House Products Com- || tsa ) 
pany. This Pattern cannot be purchased in China > ct Comparable Quality 
Stores or in Retail Shops! = 

Dishes! 


Like the Finest Imported China - each piece 
of Tidy House Pink-Poppy Dinnerware is 


Hand Painted ae mp eaes 
A Boxtop or Label from any of these four 
Under GLAZE Tidy House Products is your ticket to this 


Preserving the fresh, deli- Outstanding Dinnerware Offer — 


cate colors in your dishes 





forever! Tidy House contracted for the entire production of 
Send “ae a this exclusive dinnerware pattern - effecting a con- 
andcraft vy e Tennessee moun- . . 2 - 

tain folks - the “Pink Poppy” pat- siderable quantity discount. And, these savings are 

tern captures the colors of Charcoal being passed along to you. Take advantage of this 

and Pink in a beautiful floral design. outstanding offer! 

Each piece is painted by hand, then 

covered with an invisible protective OTHER PREMIUMS TOO! 

glaze for a lifetime of lasting ‘ iit O 

beauty. Check the box in the coupon at the left, mail it in and 
find out how you can save money on other Tidy House 

Free Folder shows these dishes in Color! premiums. Send this coupon in today! 


MAIL IN THIS COUPON TODAY! 


TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO., Box 180, Shenandoah, Ia. 
g I enclose $1.30 and a Box Top or Label from one of the 





Tidy House Products. Please send me the starter set 
shown and your folder showing the complete set. 


Poppy Dinnerware set in color, and the two other Bonus 
Offers now available at money-saving prices through Tidy 
House Box Tops and Labels. 


[ ] Please send me your free folder showing the complete Pink 


Name 





Address. 








City and State 














LITTLE LEAGUE 
Dear Sirs: 
A very sincere thanks for the ex- 


cellent story of our Little League pro- _ 


gram. We have received many, many 
comments from all over Iowa — in 
fact, “have never had it so good.” 


Thanks heaps. 
FATHER J. E. TOLAN 
Sae City 





VEISHEA RIDERS 
Sirs: 

I was surely surprised when I read 
your May issue and noted the pic- 
tures regarding: Veishea at Iowa State 
College. I was wondering how deep 
down in the archives you had to go to 
secure a picture of the Iowa State 
College Cossacks. I happened to be a 
member of that group and was riding 
on the top position of the pyramid at 
the time the picture was taken. It 
certainly brought back some memories 
of some wonderful times we used to 
have at Ames, and I, for one, cer- 
tainly enjoyed my four years at Iowa 
State College. 

The photography in your magazine 
is tops and some very interesting 


stories are brought out. 
OTHIE R. McMURRY, Secretary 
State Soil Conservation Committee 
Des Moines 





DISCOVERY 
Sirs: 

It took a move of some 2500 miles 
for me to find that there was such a 
publication as The IOWAN. You see, 
it was after we had moved to Taco- 
ma, that we were given your mag- 
azine as a gift and it was our first 
knowledge that it existed. The old 
cliché about the prophet being little 
known in his home state seems to 
have been true in our case. 

We have enjoyed each issue. Of 
course, there were some that appealed 
more to us than others, due to the 
fact that they stressed features in 
which we have a deep interest. But 
we have learned many things about 
the state in which we had lived for 
years that we might never have known. 

I believe that the color work of 
your magazine is the most outstanding 


4 





feature. The only other publication 
which I have read that in any way is 
comparable in color work is one from 
Arizona. The double page spread in 
the May issue of the Whiting iris gar- 
den is so vivid and life-like that one 
can almost feel the lovely blossoms. 
This picture makes me not a little 
homesick, for I had lovely iris around 
our home near Sioux City. 

Take it all in all The IOWAN is 
tops and I hope that you will continue 
to publish it and that success will 


crown your every effort. 
MRS. MYRL F. STOTT 
Tacoma, Wash. 





Sirs: 

During my present visit with my 
parents I have been introduced to your 
fine magazine by my father. My im- 
pression of your magazine is one of 
admiration for your varied and inter- 
esting articles and the splendid way 
they are presented. 

I am particularly interested in re- 
ceiving a back copy as soon as pos- 
sible. The article on “The Iowa 
Mountaineers” caught my eye and I 
would like to have the magazine for 


a collection. 


BETTY JO REID 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 





Dear Sirs: 

Some years ago I sent a subscription 
to The IOWAN to my mother in 
Stuart, Iowa. I did this on the basis 
of a quick look at a copy which I saw 
quite by accident. Last week while 
visiting her, I had time to look at the 
issues she now has. You must get a 
great deal of satisfaction out of pro- 


ducing such a fine publication. 


THE REV. JOSEPH M. McKEE 
Shattuck School 
Faribault, Minnesota 


a 
Collectors 





When the potent summer sun has 
kissed 
The blushing grapes to amethyst 
I, with the hungry bird and bee 
Know grapevine camaraderie. 
—Mildred Hoskinson. 


working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 


Hichways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


BetTtER Homes AnD GARDENS 
SuccEssFUL FARMING 


Solar Aircraft Company 


FABRICATORS OF Jet ENGINE COMPONENTS 
& Hich Atioy Steer Propucts 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


WHO & WHO-TV 


1040 xc CHANNEL 13 
ENTERTAINMENT — NEws — INFORMATION 


Tension Envelope Corp. 


DesicGNeRS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
BETTER Business ENVELOPES 





Keokuk 














Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 


CoRRUGATED SHIPPING CoNTAINERS 





Shenandoah 











Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MILLION CusTOMERS IN ALL 48 States 
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IOWA’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES... 
in the 6 basic attractions for industry 


in the land where living is fun! 


7 HERE BUT in this land of 

{/ “gracious living” can you find 
such a healthy balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture. This 
stabilizing factor, plus six basic ad- 
vantages have attracted hundreds of 
new industries to the Hawkeye State. 


1, TRANSPORTATION Iowa ranks 
fourth in the U.S. for total rail mile- 
age, and it ranks third in paved road 
mileage. National airlines serve the 
state from all directions. Iowa is the 
only state bordered by two navigable 
rivers. 


2. LOCATION Iowa is the heart of 
the food-producing area of the world, 
and is near the geographical and 
population center of the U.S. Markets, 
for all products will be found in the 
“Great Central West”. Iowa has an 
invigorating climate during all the 
four seasons of the year. 


electric 
insures all the 


3. POWER Iowa’s 
system” 


“grid 
industrial 





areas an  ade- 
quate supply of 
energy. There 
are few places 
where suitable 
water cannot be obtained in quality 
and quantity for industrial use. Iowa 
is served by four natural gas pipe- 
lines. 


4. LABOR The majority of our 
abundant labor supply comes from 
mechanized farms, which produce in- 
stinctive “know-how”. Iowa’s popu- 
lation is 96% native white American 
born, and our literacy rating, the na- 
tion’s highest, is 99.2%. 


5. RAW MATERIALS Iowa’s great 
farm production means over a billion 


Write for Your FREE Copy Today 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





483 Central National Building, Des Moines 9, Iowa 








tons a year of agricultural by-products 
awaiting industrial development. Iowa 
is rich in non-metallic minerals, and 
the 3rd largest producer of crude 
gypsum. 


6. FRIENDLY GOVERNMENT The 
governmental system of Iowa is sym- 
pathetic to sound industrial develop- 
ment. Both industry and agriculture 
share in a mutual goal of progressive 
“good living for Iowa”, through fair 
legislation for all. 


There’s room for Your plant in Iowa 


Send for your 
copy of this book- 
let ‘Available 
Production 
Space’, showing 
a full listing of 
buildings all 
over ltowa. See 
what lowa of- 
fers industry! 








The heavy lines on this ISU system mip 
pictured below represent new h gh voltage 
transmission lines. These Expressways 0 
Power mean plenty of power now, and in 
the future, for southern Iowa. 


\ Extending the “EXPRESSWAYS OF 
POWER” through Southern Iowa. 





Extending the EXPRESSWAYS OF POWER 
through Southern lowa 


 t this day of modern mir- generating equipment for the power is needed it will be there. 
acles, better living comes by new Bridgeport Station, for It is our pledge to keep south- 





wire. To make certain that operation in 1957. ern Iowa “power-full”. 
southern Iowans have all the Since 1943, the demand for elec- 

electric power they need ..._ tricity in southern Iowa has 

both now and in the future... more than 9 ba h 

ISU is continually improving its is expected that by 

system. These new “express- 1960 the use of elec- owa out ern 
ways of power” are only one ex- tric power eg a t lit = 

ample of this years-ahead plan- doubled again. is nee 

ning and construction. Work is planning and working xin) ALITLES comrany 
now underway on additional now, so that when the Nee CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
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Towa’s Private Colleges 


STRUGGLE for SURVIVAL 


Even the coming wave of students won’t solve 
the inflation-born financial problems of the 


state’s private liberal arts institutions. 


OLLEGES, like widows on small 

pensions, are the casualties of in- 
flation. Last year a group of college 
presidents estimated that $750,000 
would be needed to balance the books 
of Iowa independent colleges in 1955. 
It would be difficult to tell how many 
schools actually ended the fiscal year 
in the red, but financial reports indi- 
cate that all Iowa private schools are 
having trouble making ends meet. 

This spring a U. S. Department of 
Education survey revealed that over 
50% of the nation’s private colleges 
are in serious trouble. Iowa's inde- 
pendent colleges, with assets totaling 
over 55 million dollars, are no ex- 
ception. 

Part of the problem has been shrink- 
ing enrollment caused by the low birth 


Campus scene at Simpson with present enrollment of 500. 


by CURT HARNACK 


rate during the depression. As the 
crop of depression babies hit college 
age, enrollments slumped. But having 
few students does not alone account 
for the present crisis. As anyone 
knows who has observed crowded ele- 
mentary schools this year, the present 
large crop of youngsters will swell the 
college ranks in the 1960’s and 1970's. 
A large student body might bring in 
more tuition for the colleges, but it 
would not solve the key problem: tre- 
mendous increase in cost of operation. 
The colleges, dependent on steady in- 
come from endowment, find that their 
means provide less and less actual pur- 
chasing power. 

For instance, President Vander Lugt 
of Central College says that the cost 
of instruction per student in the school 


School founded in 








year 1946-47 was $340. Seven years 
later the cost was $890. Although 
Central increased tuition charges 120%, 
the additional money covered only 60% 
of the actual cost per student. And 
usually, the smaller the college, the 
higher the cost per pupil. Wartburg 
College reports the educational cost 
for each student is over $900; at the 
University of Dubuque it is nearly 
$850. 

Ordinarily lIowa’s private colleges 
educate nearly half the students who 
attend college. But last year enroll- 
ment at the state schools increased 
sharply, and only slightly in the private 
schools. State colleges and_ public 
junior colleges enrolled 58% of Iowa 
students, private colleges only 42%. 
On the national scale an even wider 


1860 now aims for $24%4 million fund. 


gap is apparent, and a trend may be 
indicated. Only 35% of the nation’s 
students enrolled in private colleges. 

Why should Iowans be concerned? 
Since about half the Iowans with col- 
lege backgrounds have attended private 
colleges, they will be anxious for their 
own schools. They will also probably 
feel strongly about the value of a 
liberal arts education in a small school 
environment. Then there are senti- 
mental reasons: four of Iowa’s inde- 
pendent colleges were in existence be- 
fore Iowa became a state; many of 
the others are close to one hundred 
years or older. State and national 
leaders in all vocations and walks of 
life have been nurtured in these col- 
leges. 

But perhaps these reasons alone 
would not be sufficient to warrant 
fighting to keep the institutions open 
in spite of heavy financial difficulties. 
However, if they falter and close, 
where will the children already born 
be educated? The state schools are 
already crowded. College Age Popu- 
ation Trends, published by the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, indicated that in just fifteen 
years the number of college age young 
people in Iowa will be 157% of the 
present number. 

Iowa private colleges will be needed 
then. But independent colleges have 
always been a great saving to the 
Iowa taxpayer, perhaps more than the 
average citizen realizes. Last year an 
interim committee of the Iowa legis- 
lature queried state schools on their 
costs each year per pupil for under- 
graduate training. After subtracting 
tuition and fees, the figure reported 
averaged between $400 to $500. The 
student educated at a private school 

Grand View College girls relax in dormitory. Two-year school was founded 1896. costs the taxpayer nothing. 

No school is able to operate strictly 
on the income from tuition and fees. 
Using the conservative figure of $450 





Students at Westmar, Le Mars, enjoy picnic on campus during annual clean-up day. 









ad Ba 72 <-* as the amount the state pays each year 

Pn for a pupil’s education in college, one 

ee finds that it is not out of line with 

, iP | the costs published by Iowa colleges. 

aeRE Grinnell College students receive a 

ay “hidden scholarship” of somewhere 

between $600 and $750 per year — 

ak. from gifts, endowments and other re- 

r ed sources of the college. The Iowa 

y 4 —¢ ra Wesleyan catalogue says that $300 “is 

: ey ‘a ws we nite 1 each student’s gratuity beyond tuition 
. —_< 4 —— and fees charged.” 

> Over thirteen thousand students 

» were enrolled in Iowa’s private four 

\ year colleges last year. Considering 

iF the $450 per pupil that taxpayers 

™ — * would have had to bear if they had 

Tk: gone to a state college, then the people 

etl of Iowa were saved nearly six million 


dollars in one year alone. The in- 











tangible benefits of the education can- 
not be measured, the future leaders 
and outstanding citizens cannot be 
known. 

All Iowans, then, have a real stake 
in the future of the independent col- 
leges. With 1954 births in the United 
States hitting an all-time high of over 
four million, the concern must be a 
continuing one. 

In general the colleges with strong 
church affiliation consider themselves 
obligated to provide for increasing 
numbers of students, particularly of 
their denomination. They feel a re- 
sponsibility to their church members 
that is similar to the state’s obligation 
to the children of its citizens. 

For example, Luther College has ex- 
tensive plans for development to ac- 
commodate the floods of students. 
Eight new buildings are projected to 
take care of a student body of 2,265 
in 1970 (present enrollment: 950). 
Loras College, St. Ambrose, Iowa 
Wesleyan and many other Iowa col- 
leges are also trying to figure ways 
of meeting the tidal wave when it 
comes. 

With no expansion the private 
schools could possibly absorb 4,000 
additional students. But this figure 
is amost insignificant when the total 
Iowa enrollment in colleges in 1970 
will be from sixty to seventy thousand. 
Some Iowa legislators, during the de- 
bate on appropriations for the state 
schools, stated hopefully that perhaps 
the private colleges might save the day 
and take the burden of students from 
the state schools. The figures reveal 
that with their present facilities, they 
could not help much. Deep in finan- 
cial difficulties, only a few of the 
private colleges can look ahead with 
realistic plans of growing. Many of 
them are so beset with problems that 
to keep going is the immediate concern, 
not what will happen in 1970. 

Some of the colleges are not so sure 
they want to take care of the flood of 
students. They feel there is value in 
remaining small, in selecting their stu- 
dents increasingly with an eye to qual- 
ity, not quantity. 

Furthermore, the future enrollment 
flood might not benefit the private 
liberal arts college at all. Increasingly, 
towns of 5,000 and above are thinking 
of establishing junior colleges, using 
the physical plant of the high school 
and the local staff for instruction. 

The public junior college could play 
a significant role in the future edu- 
cation picture. For many, two years 
of college will be all that is wanted, 
and courses will be pursued that termi- 
nate then: for jobs in business, teach- 
ing and other areas. Offered inex- 








pensively, a student might live at 
home and work part-time. For more 
advanced training he might go to a 
large university and specialize. Thus 
the liberal arts college could be by- 
passed completely. 

The implication behind this pattern 
is that four years of liberal arts is not 
a curriculum for today’s world. In 
order to understand this argument we 
must know what the liberal arts 
philosophy really is. President Whit- 
ney Griswold of Yale University has 
said the liberal arts “are not a body of 
revealed truths or logical absolutes or 
a quantum of knowledge. They are 
studies designed to develop to capacity 
the intellectual and spiritual powers 
of the individual. Their aim is to 
make the most of his calling, his cul- 
tural opportunities and his responsibil- 
ities as a citizen.” 

Any catalogue of an Iowa liberal 
arts college will reflect the same sen- 
timent. Cornell College provides an 
example, where a year of freshman 
literature and composition and two 
years of a foreign language are re- 
quired of all students, regardless of a 
major. In addition, Cornell requires 
of all its students six semester hours 
of work in the division of fine arts; 
in the division of language, literature 
and composition; in the sciences and 
mathematics; in the social sciences; in 
philosophy and religion; in health 
and physical education. 

The freedom to teach religion is 
particularly valued in some independ- 
ent colleges, and most of the Iowa 
schools are affiliated with some denom- 
ination. President J. W. Ylvisaker of 
Luther has said, “Here on the campus 


of the church related college or the 
church conscious college, we are free 
to make Christianity the center of the 
student life and social activity.” 

After two years of wide exploration 
a major is declared and concentration 
in one subject begins. Traditionally 
this major had no end other than to 
give a student an opportunity to know 
one area quite well; it bore little or no 
relation to what kind of job the stu- 
dent would seek after graduation. For 
many companies who make a practice 
of recruiting liberal arts graduates, 
whether the student has been an art 
major or a sociology major makes 
little difference: they expect to train 
him for the job they have open. 

The liberal arts educational beliefs 
can be traced back to Athens in the 
Sth century B.C. At least Plato at 
that time expressed himself extensively 
on the value of disciplined study in 
the broad areas of human knowledge. 
But from his time to the present the 
sophists have held that education must 
be practical. Training should specifi- 
cally aim toward helping a young man 
get ahead in the world. We have the 
sophists with us today; they believe 
in vocational training, whether it be 
found in secondary schools or colleges. 
It is simply another way of looking at 
the educational process — and cer- 
tainly a legitimate way. 

The trend has clearly been toward 
“practical” courses and away from 
“theoretical” courses. The question 
prospective students ask of the liberal 
arts college is “What kind of job will 
your program of education give me?” 
This is quite different from the ques- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Private, junior college enrollment will jump from 19,000 in 1958 to 34,100 in 1970. 
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Children’s O 


Every year Manning n 
the old Kinderfest,with 


innovations, to the jo 


by GORDON 4 





HEN Children’s Day arrives 
each year at Manning, more 
youngsters than there are normally 
people in this town of 2,000 reign 
supreme through an afternoon and eve- 
ning of contests, dancing and other fun. 
The event, which grew out of the old 
® German “Kinderfest” holiday, or lit- 
we erally Children’s Day, was inaugurated 
From toddlers to 15-year-olds, children open celebration in parade on Main Street. at Manning in 1881 by the local 
“Scheutzen Verein” or shooting club. 
; Now sponsored by Manning mer- 
Free rides, attracting swarms of kids, run constantly to satisfy a noisy demand. chants, the fete draws hundreds of 
families, some of them representing as 
many as five generations. 
The day began with a children’s pa- 
rade, followed by the contests. Free 
carnival rides were arranged for the 





Tiny Templeton visitor, Donna Mae Steffes, calls ti 











3 Own Day 


nning merchants revive 
fest with some modern 


the joy of local kids. 


IRDON ADAMS 


kids during the entire celebration; there 
was so much enthusiasm that chutes 
were erected to control the youth as 
they waited for the rides. 

As a result of winning the traditional 
boys’ rifle shooting contest and girls’ 
ball tossing competition, cousins Ralph 
and Kathy Musfeldt ruled as King and 
Queen at the evening dance. A Shet- 
land pony and prizes for special events 
were awarded. 

One young man of eight years per- 
haps got the biggest surprise of all the 
merry youngsters. Ready to fire his 
final shot in the rifle contest, a friend 
distracted him. He accidentally pulled 
the trigger, made a bull’s-eye and won 


eighth place. Manning's Phil Knaack aims for throne. Girls vie for queen honors in evening. 


effes, calls time out. King Ralph and Queen Kathy (r.) dance during rule. Chuck Bennett awards pony to Sherry Probert, Lake City. 

















Radar Has Proved Its Worth 


Because it’s almost impossible to argue with 


electronic law enforcement, seven Iowa 


cities have found radar an effective tool. 


by NORMAN CODER Photos by KEN SCARPINO 


Patrolman having received radio message from radar car flags down speeding driver. 








OT LONG ago in one Iowa city 

the manager of an amusement 
place made it a practice to find out 
where police were stationed with their 
radar speed detectors. Then he would 
use his public address system to warn 
his patrons. 

On the other hand in Council Bluffs, 
the police caused another reaction in 
regard to use of radar—this time in a 
different direction. When they were 
forced to take their radar speed equip- 
ment off the streets for a short period 
due to a manpower shortage, they 
were flooded with protesting calls 
from the public. 

There is no doubt that few devices 
made by man have caused so much 
stir in such a short time. Electronic 
law enforcement is now about three 
years old in Iowa. In use in seven 
cities on a full-time basis, it has been 
damned as unsporting and hailed as a 
lifesaver. But all agree that it is as 
sure as death and taxes. 

The police departments of the cities 
using the device on a permanent basis 
report radar has done an outstanding 
job of controlling speeding and re- 
ducing traffic fatalities and accidents 
resulting from excessive speed. From 
Des Moines, Sioux City, Cedar Rapids, 
Council Bluffs, Dubuque, Waterloo 
and Independence the reports are 
unanimously enthusiastic. 

The police radar devices operate on 
the same principle as radar-finding 
equipment perfected and used in 
World War II to warn and protect 
against attack by enemy planes. Con- 
stant microwave signals or impulses 
are sent out to bounce off a vehicle 
and echo back to a receiver. These 
reflected impulses are electronically 
translated into miles per hour on a 
dial and recording tape. 

The radar beam usually is aimed 
across the street at a range of 150 to 
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Meter shows speed while recorder graphs i 


175 feet. Police can vary the range. 
When two or more vehicles are in the 
area, the radar unit gives its attention 
to the vehicle traveling the fastest. 

When a speeder is detected, the 
monitoring officer radios another of- 
ficer stationed down the street, who 
flags down the offender. 

Careful drivers who watch for 
traffic signs get their first warning 
that radar detectors are being used by 
a sign which may read: “Warning. 
Speed Laws Enforced With Radar 
Speed Detectors,” or, “Speed Checked 
By Radar,” or some similar and ade- 
quate warning. These signs are posted 
at the side of highways leading into 
cities which use the detectors. 

The radar equipment most drivers 
see looks like a black box mounted at 
the back of the police car. The radar 
detector also can be mounted on a 
tripod at the side of a street or high- 
way. 

Police hear so many complaints 
about “speed traps” that they make 
every effort to acquaint drivers with 
the fact that radar is being used to 
control speeding. That’s why warning 
signs are placed at the side of high- 
ways leading into the cities. That also 
is why most cities instruct their police 
to use the equipment with the box on 
the back of the car or on the tripod 
rather than to conceal it inside an un- 
marked car. 

Police do not consider radar a speed 
trap. They define a speed trap as a 
device to ensnare an offender. Police 
don’t try to trap speeders. They don’t 
have to — the speeders come to them. 
Police hope that most drivers are 
aware of radar and its constant use 
to enforce speeding laws. Police can 
— and do — move their radar equip- 
ment over their cities to control and 
discourage speeding in all areas. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Truck driver is motioned to curb. The speeding vehicle had been clocked by radar. 


Officer gives resigned trucker ticket for speeding in radar-equipped zone in city. 











EEK-END PASTOR 


As both a rural minister and a student 


of theology, George Gallaher finds his 


double life is strenuous, but rewarding. 


by BOB BEASLEY 


OW enrolled as a theological student at 

the University of Dubuque, husky 30- 
year-old George Gallaher came home from 
his second shooting war determined to enter 
the ministry. 

Today student-pastor Gallaher is serving 
the Prairie Golden Congregational Church 
near Ryan while carrying on his studies at 
the University’s Seminary. 

This former football player from Musca- 
tine, who had already earned degrees from 
Iowa State and Michigan State Colleges, had 
been a teacher in an agricultural school in 
California before his second stint with the 
Navy. After Korea, he decided to enter the 
Dubuque school because of its unique rural 
pastor training program. 

The man responsible for this particular 
course of study, the Reverend Calvin Schnuck- 
er, head of the rural church department since 
its inception in 1942, feels that ministers 
serving country parishes need specialized 
training. Seminary students, who must hold 
a bachelor’s degree, are required to take Iowa 
State College summer courses in agronomy, 


Busy student-pastor divides week between school and church. 


animal husbandry and farm management if 
they have not taken them before entering the 
Dubuque school. 

Young Gallaher, who will be in his senior 
year this fall, is spending his second year in 
the field as student-pastor. One of 74 stu- 
dents serving nearly 100 churches in the 
Dubuque area, George learned quickly that 
the life of a student-pastor is one which de- 
mands careful budgeting of time. 

He divides his weeks between classes at 
school and his church work. From Tuesday 
morning until Friday evening, he is at school, 
living in Van Vliet Hall, named for one of 
the early founders of the Presbyterian school. 

He commutes to this church some 50 miles 
away for the long week-end, spending from 
Friday night till Tuesday morning with his 
family at the parish house next door to the 
little white country church. 

During the school year, his typical week 
goes something like this: After his drive home 
on Friday, he and his wife attend a meeting 
of young married people or some other church 

(Continued on page 46) 





Seminarian George Gallaher, 30- 


year-old 


Gill, Trueblood and Gallaher discuss mutual parish problems 45 they s 
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30- year-old former football player, speaks from Dubuque chapel. After church services, children romp on lawn while parents visit. 


ems 4s they stroll. Gallaher goes to field to confer with Deacon Elmer Sheppard. Parish family relax after busy but happy day. 
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Towa Archaeology: II 


Mississippian Cultures 


The second in a four-part series on 
lowa archaeology which appeared in 
the June-July issue of The IOWAN 
told of the discovery of corn and in- 
troduction of pottery in lowa by the 
Woodland Indians. ED. 


HE WOODLAND Indians, who 

had lived in Iowa so long, were 
largely forced out of this region by 
new groups from the south, the Mis- 
sissippian cultures. Villages of the 
newcomers were fortified with ditches 
and palisades indicating a more mili- 
taristic way of life. There is some 
suggestion that part of the Woodland 
people remained and actually lived 
with the southern migrants for large 
amounts of Woodland pottery and 
other artifacts are found in sites of 
the Mississippian people. 

Present evidence indicates that the 
Mississippian cuitures moved into Iowa 
about 1200 A.D. They did not spread 
evenly over the state as did the Wood- 
land peonle before them but rather 
settled in .;<cific and highly localized 
regions. 

Three principal groupings are rec- 
ognized; the Oneota culture in north- 
ern and northeastern Iowa, the Mill 
Creek culture centering near Cherokee 
and the Glenwood culture along the 
bluffs of the Missouri in the southwest 
corner of the state. In addition, there 
are other Oneota-like sites in various 
parts of the state. (See pictorial map 
p. 24 May-June issue of The IOWAN). 

Like the earlier Woodland peoples, 
the Mississippian people spread widely 
over the Middle West. Mississippian 
village sites have been reported from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South 
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Dominate Iowa 


Oneota, Mill Creek and Glenwood groups settled Iowa 
about 1200 A.D. Although relatively wealthy, there 


as evidence ceremonial cannibalism was practiced. 


by Dr. REYNOLD J. RUPPE 





Dakota, Nebraska and Missouri as 
well as in most of the states further 
south. In general there is a high de- 
gree of similarity in the culture of all 
the groups who built and lived in 
these villages. 

One of the interesting features of 
Mississippian sites is the possibility 
that they may someday be linked to 
historic Indian tribes. It is fairly cer- 
tain that some of the Oneota villages 
in Iowa were constructed by the Ioway 
Indians. In like manner there is 
evidence that some of the Wisconsin 
Oneota sites were the work of the 


A field force under Dr. Ruppé begins excavation on Mill Creek site near Cherokee. 


Winnebago Indians. It is not yet 
known, however, who lived in the other 
Oneota sites in the Middle West. It 
does seem evident, since both the Ioway 
and Winnebago are speakers of a 
similar Siouan dialect, that a good 
possibility exists for other of the 
Mississippian sites having been con- 
structed by Siouan speakers. 

The tools and pots of the Mississip- 
pian people were very similar over the 
whole area. Pottery exhibits a greatei 
degree of skill on the part of the manu- 
facturers and the shapes are more 
complex than those of the Woodland 











Indians. The Oneota put crushed shell 
tempering material in their pottery 
clay but the Mill Creek and Glenwood 
potters used crushed rock temper. 
Most attention was devoted to the ves- 
sel rims which were recurved, angled 
and decorated in many different ways. 

Stone tools included the usual ar- 
rowpoints, scrapers, knife blades, grind- 
ing tools and axes. Unlike the Wood- 
land types the Mississippian arrow- 
heads and scrapers are almost identical 
over the whole area. The arrowheads 
are small, triangular in shape and may 
be notched or unnotched. The notched 
varieties often have three, five or 
seven notches with the odd notch 
placed on the base of the piece. The 
scrapers generally are like those of the 
illustration, small, triangular and used 
on the shortest edge. Knives and 
grinding tools are apt to be almost any 
shape or size. The axes are ungrooved 
and are called celts rather than axes. 
The celts are similar in size and shape 
to the Woodland type. 

One of the more striking differ- 
ences between the Woodland, and 
Mississippian tool types is the large 
number of bone tools used by the lat- 
ter people. Hoes and digging tools of 
bison or deer scapulae are distinctive 
as are the long needles made from ribs 
of the same animals. Bone awls, 
scrapers, knives, needles and pendants 
are common and were made in a 
large variety of shapes and sizes. Some 
of the bone objects are pictured in 
the accompanying illustrations. 

Mississippian houses are generally 
rectangular in shape and made with 
heavy timber frames. They are large 
and may have housed more than one 
family. We would probably have some 
difficulty living in them as the people 
utilized deep pits for storage and these 
were placed both inside the house in 
the floors and around the outside of 
the house. The pits up to eight feet 
in depth were used to store extra im- 
plements and surplus food. 

Prince Maximilian, who toured the 
Missouri Valley in 1832-34, complained 
about the storage pits of the Mandan 
Indians which made movement at 
night difficult. The pits of which 
Maximilian spoke are identical to those 
found at Mississippian sites which 
date several hundred years earlier. 

Mississippian houses generally are 
located inside a stockaded enclosure 
in the Middle West but in Iowa only 
the Mill Creek houses conform to the 
rule. No houses are known for the 
Oneota at the present time in Iowa 
but more excavation will undoubtedly 
discover the house type. The Glen- 
wood people built earth lodges of the 
normal type but scattered them out 


Mississippian pottery: Two sherds above ruler are Oneota and shell tempered. 
Other sherds are Mill Creek types. They show the complicated rims, decoration. 


along ridges and did not have stock- 
ades. 

The settlement patterns of various 
people are important to the archaeol- 
ogist as he can often infer non-material 
aspects of life from the way a group 
placed houses. In this regard the 
Glenwood people must have been 
peaceful and untouched by raiding 
groups since they had no fortifications 
at all, despite the fact that their cul- 
tural relatives in the Missouri Valley 
customarily constructed fortified vil- 
lages. 

The Mill Creek culture of north- 
western Iowa may be the earliest Mis- 
sissippian manifestation in the state. 
Twelve sites are known from the Big 
Sioux and little Sioux Rivers and Mill 
Creek and more may exist that are as 
yet unknown. The sites are only a 
few acres in extent but are very deep; 
there being twelve feet of cultural ma- 
terial at one and eight feet at another. 
Most of the sites are villages with 
clearly defined ditches and palisades 
around the periphery. The villages 
probably contained eight or ten domi- 
ciles inside the palisade and an un- 
determined number were built outside. 

The houses were rectangular in 
shape and dug into the earti to a 
depth of two or three feet. They con- 
form in all ways to the widespread 
earth lodge found in the Missouri 
River drainage. Each dwelling prob- 
ably housed an extended family, that 





Mississippian stone tools: Two stones 
like grooved piece were used to smooth 
arrow shafts. Arrowheads, upper 
right, are typical. Triangular scrapers, 
lower 1., were used for hide, aood. 


Human breastbone, top, with arrow- 
head imbedded from N.E. lowa Oneota 
site. Two Oneota disk pipes, bottom. 
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Mississippian bone tools: Long needle (1.) is made of rib. Next row has a fish- 


hook, bear canine tooth for necklace use, awl of split bird bone. All are Mill 
Creek. Other tools are Glenwood, include bone awl, punch, another awl, fragment 
of hammer from elk antler, and a hoe made from the scapula of a bison. 


is, a man and wife and their married 
sons, sons’ wives and children. Storage 
pits were undoubtedly sunk into the 
floors of the houses and also placed 
outside the houses. In these the peo- 
ple would store their surplus corn, 


Glenwood people decorated fired clay 
pipes with human, animal effigies. 
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beans and squash for these people were 
agriculturists. In addition to farming, 
there was at least one major com- 
munal buffalo hunt a year. 

Bison supplied all the people of the 
Missouri River drainage with meat, 
tallow, hides and large bones that were 
fashioned into agricultural implements 
like the hoe, made from a scapula, 
and fleshing tools, made from ribs and 
shin bones for dressing hides. In 
addition the bison was a sacred animal 
and his skull probably adorned the 
altars in the Mill Creek houses as was 
the practice of the pre-historic Indians 
of eastern Nebraska. 

Mill Creek stone tools were similar 
to other Mississippian types but in 
addition the Mill Creek people had a 
larger, corner-notched projectile point 
that is not found in the other mani- 
festations. Flaked stone tools are not 
common at Mill Creek sites but they 
may be present because buffalo bones 
are numerous and the people needed 
weapons to hunt these large animals. 

Mill Creek artisans utilized bone as 
a material for the manufacture of 
tools and implements to a marked ex- 
tent. Fishhooks, knives, scrapers, awls 
needles and hoes were made of bone 
as were ornaments such as beads and 
pendants. Sites are littered with 
burned and cracked bones of various 
game animals; clear evidence of im- 
portance of animal food in the diet 
of the people. 





The diet must have been varied and 
extensive because in addition to corn, 
beans, squash and meat extensive use 
was made of fish and shellfish. The 
sites are situated on streams where 
clams were numerous and thousands 
of clam shells are found in the vil- 
lage debris. All in all the Mill Creek 
people must have had a balanced diet 
with plenty of food for everyone. The 
size and wealth of the sites support 
such a supposition for people need 
sufficient food in order to have a 
large population and time to manu- 
facture tools and implements. 

The Glenwood culture is less well- 
known than the other Iowa Mississip- 
pian cultures but we do know there 
is a close relationship with at least 
two cultures in Nebraska. The Glen- 
wood people lived in earth lodges scat- 
tered along streams in southwestern 
Iowa. The same type of small tri- 
angular arrowheads are found but they 
usually have three, five or seven 
notches on the sides and bases. The 
small triangular scrapers are also com- 
mon. Work in bone is of the same 
type as the Mill Creek material and 
fully as many forms are found. 

The Glenwood people used animal 
and human effigies for decorative 
elements on pipes, pottery and other 
implements. Lug handles in the form 
of an animal or human head are com- 
mon features of the pottery. The il- 
lustrated pipe is a good example of 
the use of an effigy head as a dec- 
orative device. 

The Glenwood earth lodge is similar 
to others in the Missouri Valley. One 
dug by Ellison Orr and Dr. Charles 
R. Keyes was rectangular and dug into 
the earth about two feet, had a long 
ramp entry, four postholes which held 
upright support posts and a row of 
smaller postholes around the sides of 
the dwelling. In addition, the in- 
habitants had dug six large storage 
pits into the floor. The outside di- 
mensions measured 30. feet wide and 
40 feet long. 

The Oneota sites in Iowa are found 
in several different areas but occur in 
most numbers in the northeastern cor- 
ner along the banks of the Upper Iowa 
River. Other Oneota sites are found 
on the shore of Lake Okoboji, on the 
Des Moines River below Des Moines, 
on the Missouri River in the extreme 
northwestern corner, near Correction- 
ville and near the Mississippi River 
in Muscatine and Louisa Counties. 

Most of our information about the 
Oneota manifestation is the result of 
investigation by the late Dr. Keyes of 
Cornell College and his student Mrs. 
Mildred Mott Wedel. A  compre- 
hensive report of this work appears 








in an article by Mrs. Wedel in the 
July 1938 issue of the Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics published by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa. 

There is little doubt that the Oneota 
people were the latest of the Mississip- 
pian people in the state. Several sites 
have produced trade goods such as 
iron pots and arrowpoints, brass ob- 
jects and blue glass beads of European 
manufacture. In addition many of 
the historical documents mention vil- 
lages of the Ioway Indians and in al- 
most every instance these coincide with 
Oneota sites. The story is not that 
simple, however, because there are 
other slightly different Oneota sites 
that have not yet been associated with 
historic Indian groups. It has been 
suggested that the Correctionville site 
was a village of the Oto Indians who 
moved to Nebraska at about the be- 
ginning of the historic period. 

The way of life of the Oneota peo- 
ple must have been similar to that of 
the other Mississippian groups in hav- 
ing a mixed economy of agriculture 
and hunting and fishing. No houses 
of the Oneota people have as yet been 
found and they may not have had the 
big earth lodge at all. They may, in- 
stead, have lived in the small-domed 
pole and bark wickiup which can be 
seen still in use by the Mesquakie 
Indians of Tama. Archaeological 
evidence of wickiups would be diffi- 
cult to obtain due to the fragile na- 
ture of the dwelling. Historic accounts 
of the Ioway Indians indicate that they 
traveled extensively on hunting trips 


as well as having gardens where corn, 
beans and squash were raised. 

Certain differences set the Oneota 
apart from the Mill Creek and Glen- 
wood cultures. For one thing Oneota 
pottery differs in having shell temper 
rather than crushed rock and _ vessel 
shapes which are distinctive. Stone 
tools seem better made at the Oneota 
sites and the disk pipe of stone differs 
markedly from anything found in 
sites of the other two cultures. The 
Oneota people also used copper to 
fashion bracelets and_ beads. 

The foregoing brief sketch of Mis- 
sissippian life and times in Iowa would 
not be complete without some mention 
of one further cultural trait of the 
Oneota people, that of cannibalism. 
Definite evidence of cannibalism has 
been found at Oneota sites in north- 
eastern Iowa. The practice may also 
have been in use by the western 
Iowans. We can only guess at the 
reasons for the trait. Certainly the 
Mississippians were not desperate for 
food as they had plenty on hand. It 
seems most likely that there was some 
idea of the cannibals obtaining the 
strength of the victim through the act 
of eating. Ceremonial cannibalism, as 
it is called, has been reported for 
several historic American Indian. tribes. 

Tantalizing questions are raised by 
the facts presented above. The Mill 
Creek and Glenwood people had al- 
ready disappeared when the European 
explorers traveled up the Missouri. 
Why did they leave and where did 
they go? Did they leave just prior 


to the arrival of the white man? They 
may have been displaced by Indians 
from further east who had been forced 
to move as a result of the colonization 
by Europeans. A westward move- 
ment of eastern Indians was started 
by the arrival of Cartier in the St. 
Lawrence River in 1534 and the dis- 
placed Indians could easily have 
started a chain reaction of forcing 
other tribes further west to move still 
further. It would not have taken many 
years for this movement to have been 
felt in lowa. But this suggestion would 
not be valid if the Mississippian groups 
had left the state, let us say, in 1400. 

In an attempt to solve part of the 
problem the author is engaged in a 
program of excavation at a Mill Creek 
site near Cherokee, Iowa. In addi- 
tion to the hope of discovering how 
the Mill Creek people lived the author 
and a group of students from the 
State University of Iowa hope to be 
able to discover evidence of some 
relationship to a historic tribe. How 
successful we will be remains to be 
seen but as is always the case with 
archaeologists, the problem has been 
attacked with vast enthusiasm and 
optimism. 





The artifacts used to illustrate this 
article are from the collection of the 
lowa State Historical Society, William 
J. Petersen, Superintendent, with the 
exception of the Glenwood items. 
These came from Paul Rowe of Glen- 
wood. The clay effigy pipe is from 
N. W. Gamble of Pacific Junction. 





Archaeologist Ruppé hopes work at this Mill 


Creek site will reveal evidence of early Indians’ relationship to historic tribes. 
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AA-S Ranch: For Kids Only 


Following a trail along scenic Des Moines River, youngsters enjoy fellowship and fun as well as learn good horsemanship. 






Dale Holley supervises the wash-up. 
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Photos by JAMES T. HAYES 


S RANCHES go, the Double A- 
Bar S could hardly be the scene 
for a western movie. 

In the first place, it’s not located in 
the wild and woolly west, but right in 
central Iowa, five miles northeast of 
Ogden. 

At this ranch, many of the riders 
have never been on horses in their 
lives; the regular “cowhands” are so 
small they would be lost under a ten- 
gallon hat; and the foreman is Mrs. 
Agnes Skone, an ex-schoolteacher. 

The land itself—250 acres of hilly, 
wooded timberland along the Des 
Moines River—certainly not typical 
of ranch country. But winding through 
this timberland is a network of riding 
trails — up and down hills and gullies 
and across streams to lookout points 
high above the river. 

The ranch now has a stable of 20 


Beautiful wooded river bluffs near Ogden 
have been converted into a dude ranch for 


children by a former Iowa schoolteacher. 


by JAMES H. ROSS 


horses. And to the smallfry riders, at 
least, it wouldn’t be any more of a 
ranch if it were a thousand square 
acres in Arizona. 

Even the way the ranch was started 
puts it in a class pretty much by itself. 

About four years ago Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Skone of Ogden bought a horse 
for their 12-year-old daughter, Janice 
Jean. Then Mr. Skone thought it 
would be more fun for Janice if he 
got another horse for Mrs. Skone so 
they could ride together. He didn’t 
think he would like to ride. However, 
in a few weeks after they had bought the 
second horse he decided to make it an 
“all family” hobby and bought a third 
horse. 

They liked to ride out in the coun- 
try so they got a truck to haul the 
horses back and forth. But this took 
too much time. There were too few 
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After trail ride, rancher Lynn Lyons, Perry, repays horse with sugar. Jan Skone, guests pose affectionately with colt. 


riding hours between the time Mr. 
Skone got off work and when it got 
dark. Then too, it was a problem 
keeping the horses in town. 

Then they got a chance to buy the 
timberland along the Des Moines 
River and, as Mrs. Skone puts it, “We 
just couldn’t resist.” 

The first summer they had the land, 
the Skones spent most of their time 
cutting riding trails through the heavy 
brush and timber. They had the house 
wired for electricity, built a barn and 
drilled a deep well. But they man- 
aged also to spend some time riding 
anc training their horses. 

Since the Skones liked to have 
others enjoy riding with them, they 
kept buying more horses and saddles. 

By this time the Skones’ hobby had 
outgrown their pocketbooks. So they Two archery enthusiasts try for bull’s-eye. Kids are busy all day at AA-S ranch. 
decided to open the AA-S_ Ranch ; men 


Douglas Stumbo nudges pony on as they ford one of many small creeks on ranch. 


(named for Arthur and Agnes Skone) es . . : i a . a” 


to the public and charge a riding fee 
to help pay for the feed for the horses 
and other maintenance costs. 

Mr. Skone continued to run his cold 
storage locker plant in Ogden during 
the week while his wife and daughter 
took care of the ranch. 

Last year they began living at the 
ranch during the summer. They also 
developed another idea. From the 
time the ranch was opened to the 
public, the Skones have sponsored 
trail rides each week with a group of 
boys whom they called the “Trail 
Blazers.” Since they had always en- 
joyed teaching youngsters to ride, they 
decided to room and board children, 
aged 7-12, during the summer for a 
week, two weeks or as long as they 
wanted to stay. 

An old school bus was remodeled 
into an ideal bunkhouse for boys, large 
enough to house eight. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for girls were arranged 





Co-owner and ranch foreman Mrs. Agnes Skone and daughter, Jan, survey one of many beautiful river scenes near Ogden. 





Steve Nelson, ranch hand, assists potential cowboy saddle and bridle his horse. on the screened porch of the house. 
Mrs. Skone says “ranching” goes 





























t % a. ‘ “4 . x _ bY Fy Pa ea al over so big with the smaller set that 
d SY adel Pt ‘e “Ss * xs Ps. * they'll probably have to find some way 
— : eet ~ : ’ to increase the size of their living 
™~, % — quarters. 
There have been about fifteen kids 
— « ¥ “ at the dude ranch each week this 
e yn y 4 nf summer. One guest is staying all sum- 
\ le Cf y a i mer; others have stayed for as long 
° we if # as four weeks. Three young ranchers 
_—~ , A . ° ° i 
SE came from a city in Ohio to get some 
= é first-hand farm experiences. 
—, . ty Although the youngsters are in the 
> ‘ saddle almost four hours daily, there 
is time for other activity. The kids 
V _— .. learn to take care of the horses. 
| When they aren’t riding horses, 
| ee ‘ foreman Skone and her “hands” keep 
pa saa the ranch guests busy with archery, 
ee ee badminton, swimming, boating or kit- 
try, tenball. 
wea : In the evening after a strenuous 
: - day of ranching, there is a big campfire. 
— 7 Several times a week after a picnic 
on supper, there is a program. The kids 
<p * » £ square dance, are shown colored slides 
wa hing 
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Young dude ranchers have huge appetites after day in saddle exploring trails over rough, hilly lowa countryside. 


or are entertained by stories. Lights Muffy, ranch dog, guards boys as they bunk down for the night in renovated bus. 
are out promptly at nine o'clock. 
The little cowpokes’ energy never 
ceases to amaze the ranch hostess. For 
those children whom they cannot keep 
in their bunks past six in the morning 
—and most of them would prefer get- 
ting up at the crack of dawn—there is 
a daily bird hike. Mrs. Skone thought 
this fairly “tame” activity might dis- 
courage the early-rising youngsters, 
but she was wrong. They all seem to 4 
be potential ornithologists. Now, at in- ; 
tervals, a bird expert is called in to 
give the children training in bird calls 
and identification. 
Actually, the Skones extend their 
responsibility much further than teach- 
ing their visitors horsemanship and 
seeing that they have a good time .. 
at the ranch. _ : ff 
“We feel that the children should : 
either be or learn to be _ helpful, 
friendly citizens,” Mrs. Skone explains, 
“and in an outdoor environment, do- 
ing things they like to do, it’s easy to 
teach them.” 
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Aistoric Bentonsport 


Steamboat days on the Des Moines River linger on in the 


remarkable architecture of this once thriving Iowa community. 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


O NE DOES not ordinarily come up- 
on Bentonsport. Now well off the 
present-day traffic routes, not even 
listed on many maps, it is an improb- 
able village. 

This was not always so. In the Des 
Moines River steamboat era it was a 
flourishing river port. Iowa’s first paper 
mill was established there. A flour 
mill, a woolen mill, a pottery and a 
good-sized business community served 
the early Iowa pioneers in this locality. 

While much is gone, Bentonsport’s 
charm lies in how much is left. This 


is no ghost town of the West. Its half 
a hundred inhabitants have a function- 
ing community among buildings of 
brick and stone that were built to sur- 
vive. 

There are many outstanding places 
left in Bentonsport. Because it is im- 
possible to encompass them in words or 
pictures few can view the village with- 
out a feeling of discovery. 

As the gravel road brings the visitor 
over the last long hill leading to the 
river valley, a white Georgian tower 
peeks above the trees. Driving toward 


Bentonsport landmarks, Mason House and old post office, from H. F. Greef place. 





by LOIS SAYRE 


it, the sharp-eyed can spy a couple of 
lovely old brick farmhouses. At the 
bottom of the hill the road runs into 
a long, narrow bridge. And at the end 
of the bridge one suddenly jumps into 
what a few more people and a little 
paint could make another century. 

Other river towns have a heritage 
of a busy commercial past, but none of 
them can offer the architectural dis- 
play of Bentonsport. The gem of the 
village is the old Mason House, a two 
and a half story brick hotel built in 
the late 1840's. It is designed in a 
Federal or modified Georgian style, as 
are about a dozen surviving homes in 
the town and nearby countryside. 

On the grounds of the Mason House 
is the old post office building, built of 
solid walnut and “steamboat Gothic” in 
character. Nearby is one of the finer 
Federal homes, now owned by a local 
farmer and in need of repair. 

Down the street is the only surviving 
store, housed in another Federal style 
building, although surrounding wooden 
buildings somewhat obscure the fact. 
Behind the facade of multi-paned win- 
dows is an old-fashioned country store 
right out of Vermont, complete with 
pot-bellied stove. 

Continuing further along the river 
road, a visitor passes the stone founda- 
tions of one of the old mills on the 
riverside and then comes upon the 
former I.0.0.F. hall, another brick 
building, now used as a storehouse. If 
one were to take the little-used portion 
of the road beyond the hall about a 
mile further, he would find one of the 
old brick homes on the left. 

However, it is simpler to turn north 
across the railroad tracks and continue 
about a block and a half to the other 
principal road of the town, one which 
parallels the river. Facing the corner 





towering pines before building. 
Services are no longer held in it. 


Presbyterian Church spire tops t) 
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Old photo of Bentonsport was taken from Vernon side after bridge was built in 1885. First spire is of Bentonsport Academy, 
second one is of Presbyterian Church. Mason House and store are near bridge. Mill and over 60% of buildings are now gone. 


is the old Bentonsport Academy, now 
towerless and unused. Going west, the 
traveler shortly comes across one of the 
finer remaining brick homes. The 
owner recently sold the shutters—to the 
consternation of his neighbors. 

Proceeding right, the road leads 
past the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches. Still in use, the Methodist 
church is similar to the Danforth 
Chapel in Iowa City in appearance, 
although without the latter’s fine spire. 
The mellowed brick makes it a beautiful 
structure. The Presbyterian church is 
no longer in use. It was purchased by 
a former Bentonsport woman several 
years ago and given to the Bentonsport 
Improvement Association to preserve. 

Set on top of a steep knoll among a 
heavy stand of pines, the church could 
be right out of a Scottish village. It 
is somewhat Gothic in appearance with 
tall, narrow, shuttered windows. The 
gleaming, needle-like spire is a Bentons- 
port landmark. 

The road turns right after the Pres- 
byterian church, leading back to the 
store. On the turn itself is another old 
Bentonsport home, this one of wood 
construction. It is presently being re- 
modeled by Edward Alexander. Local 
residents speak of the staircase in it 
and the many different kinds of wood. 
The home was among those surveyed 
by the Historic American Buildings 
project during the depression. It was 
then called the Hancock house. 

Returning to the store, one can con- 
tinue on the river road and up the 
bluffs to reach the old Paine homestead 
on the top of the hill. This house 
shows evidence of a modified Gothic 
influence. 

On crossing the bridge again, the in- 
quiring visitor finds himself in the 


as the old H. F. Greef home. Un- 


( Federal-style brick home is known 
occupied, E. Elliott now owns it. 
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Keith Wolf disks in front of the fine, old Burton place, now owned by Mr. Hackard. 


The old river town’s only surviving business, a grocery, is owned by Harry Blount. 
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Charlie Alexander rings Presbyterian Church bell. Old Academy building is used only for annual homecoming, voting. 


This beautiful old schoolhouse on the Vernon side is still being used for classes. 


former town of Vernon, twin sister of 
Bentonsport. Outside of the fine old 
schoolhouse, little of Vernon remains. 
The schoolhouse is a southern modifi- 
cation of the Georgian. On the road 
back to Keosauqua, the fine Frank 
Corry farm lies on the right. While 
the home itself is over 110 years old, 
it has a more nearly Victorian appear- 
ance than the buildings in Bentonsport 
proper. Corry, who has a small manu- 
facturing plant in nearby Bonaparte, 
and his wife have restored the house 
with loving care. The house faces a 
sweeping vista of the Des Moines River 
valley at this point, although trees now 
partially obstruct the view. 


TRAVEL DIRECTIONS 
To reach Bentonsport take the first 
gravel road south of Keosauqua (it's 
about a mile and a half) on the east 
side of lowa 1. The road takes you 
right to Bentonsport about six miles 
away. There are many points of in- 
terest around Keosauqua including the 
old hotel and Lacey-Keosauqua Park. 
The park has cabins and camping 
facilities. Proceeding through Bentons- 
port, the gravel road leads to Bonaparte 
which has some interesting buildings. 


As one views these splendid monu- 
ments to a bygone era, the question 
wells as to what manner of pioneer 
built these beautifully proportioned, 
highly civilized structures in the wil- 
derness. Perhaps the question is best 
answered by considering the progeny. 
Few Iowa towns have produced as 
distinguished a group of sons. 

Among the better known citizens of 
Bentonsport was George W. McCrary, 
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The staircase of the Frank Corry home was 


who grew up there and attended the 
Academy. He served in the Iowa 
House of Representatives, in the State 
Senate, in the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, as Secretary of War under 
President Hayes and as Circuit Judge. 

William A. Clark attended Bentons- 
port schools and taught nearby. He 
left before the Civil War for Montana 
where he became known as the Copper 
King, one of the country’s first million- 
aires, and served in the United States 
Senate. William E. Mason, who was in 
the Bentonsport school at the same time 
as George McCrary and William Clark, 
taught school near there and _ later 
served in the United States House of 
Representatives and Senate. Edward R. 
Mason, brother of William, was deputy 
clerk of the United States District and 
Circuit Court and Clerk of the United 
States District Court of Iowa. 

Martha Burton, a journalist, was 
born east of Bentonsport, attended 
school there, and taught in the area for 
a few years before editing Reason at 
Rochester, New York. She later be- 
came proprietor of the Ottumwa 
Democrat and held other writing and 
editing positions. 

Timothy Day, first signer of the lowa 
Constitution, imported the first Dur- 
ham cattle to lowa. One of the earliest 
settlers in Bentonsport, physician Gideon 
Bailey, served in the first four Terri- 
torial Legislatures, the First Constitu- 
tional Convention and in the State Sen- 
ate. Thomas Macbride, president of 
the State University of Iowa in the 
second decade of the twentieth century, 
has happy boyhood memories of Ben- 
tonsport. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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John Gardner owns former home of Julius Greef, local banker. 


Map of Bentons port 
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1-POST OFFICE 

2-MASON HOUSE 

3- HF. GREEF OR ELLIOT HOUSE 
4 STORE 

5S-LOOF. HALL 

6 BARRET 


7-OR COLE OFFICE 
8-OR COLE OR F. SEARS 





J. GREEF OR GARDNER HOUSE 


10- ACADEMY 

11-METHODIST CHURCH 
12-PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
13-HANCOCK OR ALEXANDER HOUSE 
14-MORMON STONE HOUSE 

15- VERNON METHODIST CHURCH 











16-DR. BAILEY OR HEMINGER HOUSE 
17-SCHOOL HOUSE (VERNON) 
18-ALLENDER OR CORRY HOME 
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The former Hancock house as it appeared in 1934. It is now undergoing remodeling. 
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MASON HOUSE 
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The old Mason House, a former hotel, built in the late 1840's, was first called the Ashland Mins. 
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Present caretakers are the George Downings. Fireplace in the dining room, site of many dances in the past. 

































Post office and Mason House exemplify Bentonsport main architecture. 





; Mrs, Francis Kurtz, granddaughter of L. J. Mason, left it. 


“Thunder mugs’ still occupy 
a hall closet. A large part of 
the original equipment of the 
old hotel still remains there. 





Upstairs hall is right out of 
the Victorian era. There were 
nine second floor bedrooms 
and 2 large third floor rooms. 


ig ; Bridal suite’s furnishings are somewhat more elaborate than those of other bedrooms. 


fire place still contains some of its ancient pieces. 
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Principal business street of Conrad is filled with cars as residents listen to a Wednesday evening concert of the local band. 


DRIVE-IN BAND CONCERT 


In Conrad, easy car listening helps to 





maintain interest in the summer concert. 





by JAMES T. HAYES 


HE OLD-TIME band concert is a nearly forgotten insti- most wander around visiting with friends, trying to keep 
tution in many Iowa towns. In the Guthrie County the youngsters under control and visiting the buffet on the 
town of Conrad, however, the summer music series still grounds of Franzenburg Wolf Creek Smokehouse. Church 
flourishes. groups take turns selling food there before and during the 
Starting the first week in June and continuing for seven concerts. 
consecutive weeks, the Conrad High School band plays for Band concerts were revived in Conrad in 1935 after a 
an hour every Wednesday evening in the middle of the long hiatus. They have been going continuously ever since. 
town’s principal business block. Long before the kids have Their popularity is one reason for the strong local support 
set up the music stands, listeners have parked their cars of instrumental music. Ed Sullivan, who replaced popular 
six abreast, several rows deep, facing the band area. Ted Marr as director this summer, is getting a new band 
Some people remain in their cars during the concert, but building as the result of a recently passed school bond issue. 
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Friendship, Win-A-Couple classes of Methodist Church sell food. 


Local residents eat pies, cakes, hamburgers, coffee and ice cream. 
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Conrad band has won Division I in Class D concert 
bands for five years. There are about 45 members. 


As if posed for a Grant Wood painting, five 
women listen to band concert before barber shop. 

















Tidy House’s 


New office building of Tidy House Products Co. in Shenandoah ha 





5 24,000 square feet. Manufacturing is done elsewhere. 


All-American SUCCESS STORY 


In 15 years, this remarkable household products 
concern has grown from a basement operation to a 


business grossing over six million dollars a year. 


| 15 YEARS the A. W. Ramsey 
and J. C. Rapp families have built 
a household cleanser business from a 
part-time basement operation to a con- 
cern grossing between six and seven 
million dollars a year. Looking back 
on the growth of the Tidy House 
Products Co. recently, one of the wife- 
partners said, “It doesn’t seem possible 
it has happened to us.” 

In the rough and tumble soap field, 
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Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


largely dominated by a few giants, it 
has been a singular success. It is the 
legendary American miracle, so often 
sought and seldom achieved. 

Physical evidence of Tidy House’s 
spectacular growth lies in a new office 
building completed this spring in Shen- 
andoah. Providing 24,000 square feet 
of floor space, it features such items 
as custom-made desks in the offices 
of all executives. 


Even more important, of course, are 
the sales figures. Accompanying this 
article is a tabulation showing the 
growth in number of employees and 
radio stations used in advertising and 
amount of sales. Since 1950 both the 
number of employees and the sales 
have doubled. For the first five months 
of 1955, sales were 20% above last 
year. 

Beyond selling a good product of 








consistent quality, the basic success of 
Tidy House lies primarily in the ad- 
vertising and sales experience of its 
owners. Both Cy Rapp and Al Ram- 
sey were in the radio business when 
they started their own company, and 
remained there until their own busi- 
ness was well established. 

They understood radio and what it 
could do, particularly in the Missouri 
Valley region. An intelligent use of 
the radio homemaker show format 
with a great deal of premium promo- 
tion was the advertising basis of the 
company and largely remains so. While 
the company has been _ gradually 
branching into other media, it. still 
employs two top-notch homemakers 
on a full-time basis. 

The Ramseys and Rapps started in 
the soap business in 1940 when they 
bought the manufacturing and selling 
rights of a detergent named Perfex 
from F. H. Voight of Ottumwa. At 
the time, Perfex was a specialty item 
which was offered by radio and sold 
by mail. 

Al and Cy raised the $1,000 cash 
required by borrowing on their insur- 
ance. They also granted Voight a 
ten year royalty. 

The ingredients for the product 
were mixed for them by an Omaha 
firm. Mabel Rapp and Janet Ramsey 
did the packaging in the basement of 
the Rapp home. Cy and Al also 
worked there in their spare time. 

Later the manufacturing operation 
was moved to a downtown building, 
then to Council Bluffs and finally to 
Omaha. 





The J. C. Rapps pose in recreation area of modern, spacious home. 
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Executive offices surround secretarial, clerical working space in new building. 


The first big expansion of the com- 
pany came toward the end of World 
War II. Detergents were then used as 
a soap extender. Many small cleanser 
concerns such as Perfex were able to 
make a real place for themselves on 
grocery shelves under the existing pri- 
ority system. 

This was a dangerous period, full 
of pitfalls. Because of the high price 
of raw materials such as phosphate, 
the profit margin was small. Some of 
the small outfits yielded to the temp- 
tation of downgrading their product. 
Others were deluded by the ease with 
which their products could be sold 








The A. W. Ramseys relax in traditional living room. 
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and never built a solid selling base. 

Perfex avoided the traps and was 
really ready to step forward in 1945. 

Al Ramsey had started working full- 
time for Perfex the year before and Cy 
Rapp joined him that year. A switch 
was made from distributing through 
brokers to using a company sales force 
and the payroll zoomed. The number 
of radio stations in use was more than 
doubled. 

In 1947, a second product, GlossTex, 
was added to the line. A liquid starch 
with a plastic base, it was the first 
product of its kind on the market. 
The same year Tyro, a dairy utensil 
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Receptionist Betty Greever presides over lobby of new office building. Polio victim Kay Scott intently opens stacks of mail. 


Stockroom clerks, executives, secretaries mingle at coffee break in company cafeteria. 


Department head Ed Gaither (left), sales, discusses business with B. F. Corson 
(center), advertising chief, and Don Lincoln, comptroller, in conference room. 


cleanser, was put on the market. It 
had been developed in cooperation 
with Iowa State College. Shina Dish, 
a dishwashing detergent, was brought 
out in 1948. Tidy House scored an- 
other first in 1949 by introducing a 
powder bleach, Dexol. 

In 1950, the corporate name was 
changed from the Perfex Co. to the 
Tidy House Products Co. The latter 
name came from a Des Moines com- 
pany purchased in 1948. 

About this period, the company 
grew rapidly in home office personnel 
as the partners faced up to the prob- 
lems of their mushrooming growth. 

A new Omaha plant was being pre- 
pared for occupancy in early 1951 
when a fire completely destroyed the 
firm’s old factory in that city. Suds 
and all, it made a wonderful spectator 
sight, but a discouraging company 
experience. However, a make-shift pro- 
duction line was rigged up in the new 
building in a few days. Soon the new 
plant was in full operation. In 1952 


THE TIDY HOUSE RECORD 
Radio 

Employees Stations Sales 
1940— 2 1 $ 21,200 
1941— 6 3 38,252 
1942— 6 5 41,960 
1943— 6 5 91,024 
1944— 12 6 211,360 
1945— 49 15 740,320 
194¢6— 49 20 758,602 
1947— 40 27 919,404 
1948— 47 38 1,024,367 
1949— 54 45 1,700,998 
1950— 100 50 3,008,373 
1951— 131 55 4,226,741 
1952-— 162 6,020,270 
1953— 173 70 6,367,486 
1954— 200 5,893,998 
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A huge stock of premiums is kept in storeroom. Filled with modern equipment, printing room is boon to company. 


production started in another new 
Tidy House plant, this one in Malta, 
Ohio. 

This past year has been marked not 
only with a new home office building 
in Shenandoah, but a revamping of 
the entire sales and advertising pro- 
gram. In the last two years Tidy 
House has also added a personnel de- 
partment and a _ market research 
department. 

Today the com y markets its 
products in an area extending roughly 
from the Rockies to the Alleghenies, 
from the Canadian border south into 
Oklahoma, northern Texas, Arkansas 
and Kentucky. It also reaches into 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The expansion has been fairly con- 
sistent although the concern had a 
normal amount of ups and downs. A 
few times Tidy House has invaded a 
market, only to be forced to withdraw 
later. These expensive lessons have 
made the firm somewhat more cau- 
tious in expanding. However, plans 
are on the boards for eventually cover- 
ing most of the United States, with 
Perfex leading the way. 

Caution born of experience is also 
reflected in the attitude of Tidy House 
toward new products. With an expen- 
sive road force and plenty of radio 
time, there is a temptation to latch 
onto a new product without properly 
testing it. However, Tidy House now 
watches closely where it leaps. 

Tidy House recently experimented 
with a product to increase the life of 
nylon material. After careful trials, 
the product was withdrawn from the 
market. The product was good, but 
public acceptance of the basic idea was 
poor. However, the company is set to 
go full steam ahead on three new 
items: a liquid Shina Dish; Sweet 10, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Tidy House success is reflected in products before Cy Rapp (l.) and Al Ramsey. 
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Photos by BERT VOGEL 


ment for his boyish carving pranks. 
Years later the Spillville board of edu- 
cation presented a thoroughly- carved 
old-fashioned school desk to this boy 
and his brother who, by this time, had 


VER a half century ago in the 
quiet village of Spillville on the 
picturesque Turkey River, a school- 
teacher took a jackknife from a tou- 
sle-headed country student as punish- 


Younger of the Bily brothers, Frank, poses with Apostles’ Parade clock he carved. 
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The Bily Brothers’ Wonderful Clocks 


Every year over 35,000 visitors stop in 

















































Spillville to see the skilled results of 


long winter evenings on an lowa farm. 


by CAL LAMBERT 


become nationally known for their 
carving. 

Frank L. Bily and Joseph C. Bily, 
the two brothers, gained their fame 
from fashioning intricately designed 
clocks. During the idle hours of long 
winter evenings on their Winneshiek 
County farm, the brothers developed 
their early interest in carving into a 
full-fledged clockmaking hobby. Sons 
of Bohemian-born parents, the two 
boys worked as a team. Frank did all 
the carving while the designing, cab- 
inetwork and joining was done by 
Joseph. 

Over a thirty-year period they have 
made more than 25 clocks, many of 
them with chimes and_ hand-carved 
movable figures. The timepieces range 
in height from a few inches to 10 feet. 

Seven years ago the collection was 
moved from the Bily farm to a two- 
story building of native stone and 
brick built in Spillville before the 
turn of the century. 

Upon retiring four years ago from 
their chosen occupations of farming 
and carpentering, the brothers followed 
their clocks into town. Frank, the 
younger of the two, still winds and 
cares for the clocks. He was 70 years 
old last October. Joseph, now 74, is no 
longer active in the hobby. 

As if to emphasize the strictly 
avocational nature of their clockmak- 
ing, the brothers’ wills state that upon 
their deaths the clocks will become the 
property of the city of Spillville. 

The Bilys have used woods from a 
number of foreign countries as well 
as the beautiful walnut, butternut, 
maple and oak of Iowa. Some of the 
most melodious imported Swiss chimes 
of the type used in the familiar music 
boxes, only much larger, are contained 
in many of the Bily clocks. The largest 
are in the base of the one known as 
the Chimes of Normandy and _ the 
Westminster Abbey clock. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Guide explains historical svenes on clock Bilys say was “toughest to create.” Among many tools, jackknives were preferred. 
Seven-foot Lookout clock fashioned from butternut wood. 


Old-time village blacksmith hammers to “Anvil Chorus’ chimes. 
































Personal Accident 
Insurance at Low Cost for 
Select and Preferred 
Risks 


Since 1880 
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Don’t scatter dust — Pick it up 





mahes any clath an absorbent 
dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iewa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 


stereotype. Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 
PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, 10WA 








12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $2.50 
including postage, handling. 
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Bily Brothers’ Clocks 
(Continued from page 40) 


Other chimes appropriate to the 
clocks which house them are found in 
the American Pioneer History clock, 
which plays “America” each hour, and 
in the Village Blacksmith clock, whose 
smithy swings his hammer to the tune 
of the “Anvil Chorus.” 

The brothers consider the American 
history clock, which took four years 
to make, their masterpiece. Of cherry 
and walnut, it stands nearly 10 feet 
high and was carved during the years 
1923 through 1927. The sides and 
front of this clock are adorned with 
57 historical paneis picturing such 
scenes as log cabin construction, the 
first American railroad, the spirit of 
76, the Mayflower, the Liberty Bell 
and Washington’s inauguration. 

Another of the most interesting is 
the Parade of Nations clock. Mounted 
on a circular platform and revolving 
around a world globe are figures 
carved in native costume representing 
36 nations. One of the larger clocks, 
it was carved in the early thirties from 
butternut, oak and hard maple. 

The ten-foot tall Statuary clock has 
as its most important component a 
large glass-fronted cabinet housing the 
busts of men of local and _ historical 
importance. Among those commemo- 
rated here are Joseph Spielman, foun- 
der of Spillville, Zebulon Pike, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Thomas Edison, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Ulysses S. Grant. 
Iowa’s old capitol building is carved 
in bas-relief on the base. 

There is an old-style clock displayed 
for which the brothers even carved 
the entire clockworks. The 12 apostles 
parade each hour to a lovely set of 
chimes in the Apostles’ Parade clock. 

The Bilys have also carved models 
of two well-known Iowa churches: 
The Little Brown Church in the Vale 
near Nashua and the world’s smallest 
church, St. Anthony’s Chapel located 
about 11 miles south of Spillville, be- 
tween Ft. Atkinson and Festina. The 
models of both churches are equipped 
with organ music. An appropriately 
garbed wedding party moves around 
the outside of the model of the Little 
Brown Church to the strains of the 
“Wedding March” .. . as they reach 
the entrance, the wide, double doors 
swing open and they enter. 

The old brick building which houses 
this unique collection has an interesting 
history; during the summer of 1893, it 
was the home of Dr. Antonin Dvorak, 
world-famous musician and composer. 
The memory of Dvorak’ year in the 
Iowa hamlet has been commemorated 
by the brothers in the design of two of 


their clocks. A hand-carved instru- 
mental quartet in the base of their 
Statuary clock “plays” Humoresque, a 
composition for which Dvorak is re- 
ported to have found inspiration in 
the Spillville neighborhood. The music 
is provided by Swiss chimes, which 
play every hour to the lifelike move- 
ments of the hand-carved musicians. 

The other clock carved in the com- 
poser’s honor, the Dvorak Memorial 
clock, is the last one carved by the 
Bilys. Of hard maple, it was their 
project during the winters of 1948 and 
1949. 

More than 35,000 people from all 
over the nation and foreign countries 
view the unusual exhibit each year. 
On one of their busiest Sundays 1200 
tourists came to Spillville to admire 
the “old-world” craftsmanship of two 
native Iowa farmer-artists, the Bily 
brothers. 





Private Colleges 
(Continued from page 9) 


tion they should be asking: “Will your 
college teach me to be a thinking, re- 
sponsible person? Will I become ac- 
quainted with areas of human know- 
ledge that will enable me to continue 
growing in maturity and judgment 
throughout my life?” 

So overwhelming has the pressure 
become that in order to continue draw- 
ing students, many Iowa liberal arts 
colleges have adapted their programs 
to give some strictly “practical” courses. 
One school offers six courses in live- 
stock marketing. Others have two- 
year secretarial and business courses 
that are the same as business college 
programs. Two-year teaching pro- 
grams, similar to the vocational teach- 
er college curriculum, are commonplace 
in Iowa liberal arts colleges. 

Over half of Iowa’s teachers have a 
private college background, and these 
schools are continuing to supply teachers 
in great numbers. The teacher-training 
programs at many small colleges have 
literally kept open the doors. Unofficial 
estimates place it at 50 to 70 per cent 
of the total educational activity of some 
colleges. Like any vested interest, by 
its very importance to the economic 
salvation of the school, the teacher pro- 
gram is in danger of overshadowing 
other aims of the liberal arts college. 

Pressured by financial difficulty, 
colleges have tried to attract students 
by offering vocational work in other 
areas as well. Business administration, 
ordinarily found in a school of com- 
merce of a large university or in a 
trade school, is one such program. 
Study may include economics courses as 
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well as business machines and office 
management. 

What then has happened to liberal 
arts? Every college is struggling to 
preserve as much of it as_ possible. 
Most students get a generous dose of 
the traditional program, especially those 
who follow a_ pre-professional curri- 
culum. Even Iowa’s smallest four year 
college, William Penn of Oskaloosa, 
offers pre-professional work in dentis- 
try, engineering, law, medicine, theology 
and other areas. Professional schools 
of leading universities have praised the 
work of the small liberal arts college in 
preparing students for advanced work. 

Fortunately the struggle is not going 
on unobserved. The colleges them- 
selves are trying to do something about 
it. Eighteen of Iowa’s private schools 
are banded together in the Iowa College 
Foundation. They have been making a 
joint appeal for financial support from 
Iowa’s business and industry, and the 
income is divided 60% evenly, the rest 
according to enrollment. 

Most of the schools believe that the 
Foundation’s soliciting does not inter- 
fere with the college’s usual donors. 
And one big advantage is that giant na- 
tional businesses interested in support- 
ing liberal arts colleges have some or- 
ganization to contact. In June, for in- 
stance, the Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Foundation gave $16,500 which bene- 
fited all 18 schools in the Iowa group. 

If Iowa corporations would give one 
per cent of their earnings to the Iowa 
College Foundation, close to one million 
dollars would be available. The alter- 
native may be increased taxes to sup- 
port state education; many business 
leaders feel that private colleges go 
hand in hand with free enterprise. 

Federal tax laws permit five per cent 
of corporate earnings to be given to 
improve educational institutions, and 
some of the nation’s large concerns 
have been coming to the rescue. General 
Motors heads the list with a $2 million- 
a-year program of giving; General 
Electric, General Foods, Ford Motor 
Company, Union Carbide, U. S. Steel 
and others are starting active support. 

Leaders of industry throughout the 
nation have come forward to speak for 
the small school, to underline the bene- 
fits to everyone that comes from 
liberally educated young men and 
women. 

In a_ special statement to The 
IOWAN, Fred Maytag, head of the 
Maytag Company of Newton, said: “In 
this age of specialization there is an in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the 
young people to get into the professions 
—law, medicine, engineering—as quick- 
ly as possible, but I feel it is necessary 
for them to get a broad background 


first, such as is acquired in a liberal 
arts college. I feel quite strongly that 
for any profession, and particularly for 
engineers, it is highly desirable to have 
a liberal arts background on which to 
superimpose specialized training.” 

The Maytag Company, which has 
been a generous donor to Iowa colleges, 
has also set up a scholarship plan for 
children of its employees. So strongly 
does Fred Maytag support the liberal 
arts idea that for students desiring to 
enter the engineering profession, the 
scholarship is good for five years, so 
that three may be devoted to liberal 
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STOP ’EM 


aldrin 


When hoppers strike—hit ’em fast and hit 
‘em hard with aldrin— the Number One 
hopper-stopper. Aldrin gets grasshoppers if 
they taste, smell, or touch it. Apply it as a 
ground or air spray. Use aldrin at the first 
sign of grasshoppers! 


Imperial Chemical Co. 


Shenandoah, lowa 


arts and two to specialized training. 

The Cowles Foundation, the Ford 
and Carnegie Foundations and other 
national philanthropic groups have also 
aided. Colleges are urging their alumni 
to give more and have been frank about 
their financial condition. But in spite 
of these hopeful signs, there is no rea- 
son to rest assured that aid will come 
in time. 

Iowans must ask themselves now 
how much they value the independent 
liberal arts colleges which have served 
them so well for a century—and how 
willing they are to help save them. 
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Food at the Fair 


by LENORE SULLIVAN 


NE of the most interesting features of the Iowa State 

Fair for women is the culinary department. Mrs. James 
Dwyer, homemaker and home economics teacher at Callahan 
Junior High School in Des Moines, is the superintendent of 
this department and has served in this capacity since 1946. 
Some of the students from her foods classes help her in 
placing, receiving and taking down the exhibits. Imagine the 
thrill of receiving and placing these entries, nearly 2,000 of 
them — each, the pride of an Iowa housewife. 

Over $1500 will be given in prize money this year in addi- 
tion to the prizes given by the commercial companies. Often 
the exhibitors give their 
prize money to charity. ae ee 
It’s that blue ribbon that ill lig 
really means the most — ReS 
to the Iowa housewife ( 
as a reward for all of 
the work and worry 
that precedes each entry 
whether it be a jar of 
jam or a loaf of bread. 

Mrs. Dwyer’s brown 
eyes sparkle as she rem- 
inisces about some of 
the long-time exhibitors 
in the culinary depart- 
ment. Mrs. John E. 
Soulter of Des Moines 
has been entering the 
culinary competition for 
the past 25 years. When 
she first started the 
Soulters were living in 
Mitchellville and drove back and forth every day of the fair. 

The first year Mrs. Soulter only brought a few entries and 
received $6 in prize money. As she became more interested 
and brought in more entries, she: received over $100 in 
premium receipts. Mrs. Soulter feels that exhibiting at the 
fair is educational. She says, “It’s like school. You are told 
the details of why you did not win.” 

The long-time exhibitors always remember Mrs. Alfred W. 
Ponder of Newton. Up until her death in 1949, she had 
been in competition 25 years. Mrs. Ponder received approxi- 
mately 1000 ribbons for her entries. She sold many of her 
canned products to the Kerr and Ball companies for their 
traveling exhibits. 

Mrs. Ponder’s daughter, Mary Ann, 19, is following in her 
mother’s footsteps and has been in competition for four years. 
In 1949 she was awarded a cookbook for being the youngest 
exhibitor. 
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Mrs. J. Dwyer, food for the fair. 





Mary Ann says that she remembers that in the early days 
her mother had trouble getting her cornbread brown, so she 
set pans of water under the bread and then alternated them 
between the top and bottom shelves for an even color. She 
used an old stove with a portable oven which was placed on 
top of the stove before she was awarded a new electric range 
at the fair for exhibiting the greatest number of years. 

This year, Mrs. Dwyer has had more inquiries about fair 
entries than any other year to date. She is expecting a tempt- 
ing display of spicy cookies, crystal clear jellies and delicate 
cakes. 

Included in the following prize-winning recipes are two of 
Mrs. Ponder’s: 


BEST CORN BREAD IN IOWA 


cup cornmeal 
egg, weil beaten 


¥, cup sifted flour 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Ll 


4 teaspoons baking powder cup milk 
Y, teaspoon salt tablespoons melted shorten- 
ing 


Mix and sift dry ingredients together. Stir in cornmeal. 
Combine egg, milk and melted shortening. Pour into greased 
9 inch square shallow pan. Bake in hot oven (425°) for 20 
to 25 minutes. 


Note: One cup of sour milk may be used instead of sweet 
milk in which case add 4 teaspoon soda and use only 2 tea- 
spoons of baking powder. 


BEST BREAD IN IOWA 


This recipe is still used by prize-winners at the Iowa State 
Fair. 
1 cup scalded milk 
1 yeast cake 
4 cup lukewarm water 
6 cups sifted flour 


1 tablespoon sugar 
1 tablespoon shortening 
114 teaspoons salt 
1 cup boiling water 
Put sugar, shortening and salt in bowl and pour the hot 
water over them. Cool to lukewarm (85°). Combine the 
yeast cake and the lukewarm water and add to sugar and 
shortening mixture. Add flour and mix until smooth dough 
is formed. Turn dough out on a lightly floured board and 
knead until smooth and elastic. Shape into ball. Place in 
lightly greased bowl; grease top of dough to prevent crust 
from forming. Cover and let rise in warm place until double 
in bulk (about 114 to 2 hours). Punch down and let rise 
again. 
Divide into two portions; shape into loaves. Place in 
greased loaf pans. Let rise until double in bulk (about 1 
hour). Bake in hot oven 50 to 60 minutes. 
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Mrs. Dwyer’s Extra-good 
BREAD AND BUTTER PICKLES 


12 cucumbers (size of a dollar) 
6 medium sized onions 


Slice the cucumbers and onions thin. Add 4 cup salt and 
cover with cold water. Let stand 2 hours. Drain thoroughly. 
Combine: 
quart mild vinegar 1 tablespoon celery seed 
cup sugar 1 tablespoon white mustard 
tablespoon turmeric seed 


Add sliced cucumbers and onions to vinegar mixture. Bring 
to a boil and cook 1 minute. Put into sterilized jars and seal. 


Mrs. Dwyer’s very rich 
FRENCH CHIFFON CREAM 
6 to 8 servings 
', cup soft butter 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar 
2 eggs, beaten 


1 cup whipped cream 
Y, cup chopped nuts 
12 maraschino. cherries 


Cream together the butter and confectioners’ sugar. Add 
eggs and blend into creamed mixture. Add whipped cream. 
Blend in nuts and maraschino cherries, chopped fine. 


Crumb mixture: 

Y; pound vanilla wafers. Butter 6 x 10-inch or 9-inch 
square pan. Put 14 the vanilla wafer crumbs in the bottom 
of the pan. Spread creamed mixture over crumbs. Top with 
remaining crumbs. Chill in refrigerator 24 hours. 








You could search the 
world over and never find 
a finer gift than this 
famous Iowa product... 


MAYTAG BLUE CHEESE 


Friends and business associates who receive 
wheels or wedges of Maytag Blue will recog- 
nize you as a very discerning giver. 


With a distinctive character in deep, cool caves. Quality 
and quality all its own, comes from this careful at- 
Maytag Blue has a deli- tention to processing of 
cate, rare flavor that stands milk from selected herds of 
out from all other cheeses Holstein cattle. 

either domestic or _ im- 


ted For a business or personal 
ported. 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 


AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames, 


AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. 


Served noon to 8 p.m, 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 
6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Open daily except Tuesday. 


US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 


25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ’til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ’til 9:30. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 


and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—The Green Gables and The Normandy. 


SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. 


The UWnusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 











If you are familiar with 
Maytag Blue Cheese, you 
have discovered—with the 
most discriminating gour- 
mets— the distinctive and 
original flavor, the moist, 
creamy texture, the rich 
blue veining ... results of 
careful hand processing 
and slow, uniform ripening 


gift that is distinctively 
Iowan, yet renowned the 
world over, give Maytag 
Blue Cheese in the form of 
wheels or wedges. Regard- 
less of price, you cannot 
find a gift that does more 
to assure the receiver of 
your thoughtfulness and 
discernment. 


HOW TO ORDER 


| Mail this coupon with your gift list. Indicate which | 
| item you want sent to each recipient. Don’t forget 
yourself! We ship postpaid and include a gift card, | 
| showing your name as the giver. (Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders must be received by Dec. 1 to | 
| assure Christmas delivery. Please order earlier if | 
| possible.) 
Giver’s name_ — | 
| Address_ “< ee 
| City F . Bate... — | 
I enclose my check or money order for $— annipaeainiaiaaliiaaneay | 
| Orders shipped post paid in U.S.A. 
| MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS | 
Box 549-1, Newton, lowa | 
| PLEASE ACCEPT MY ORDER FOR: 
| sd «sdb. ~ wheels, $2.75 ea. $_ eo | 
= _ 4 Ib. wheels, $4.50 ea. $_ ae is | 
| _ cartons 24 wedges*, $3.00 ea. $ 
- cartons 48 wedges*, $5.50 ea. $ | 
| *(Wedges 1 oz. each, individually foil wrapped) | 
| (© List is attached showing item to be sent to each 
[_ name. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Week-end Pastor 
(Continued from page 14) 


group. Saturday morning, catechism 
class meetings are a weekly duty. The 
rest of the day is usually devoted to 
final preparation of his sermon. He 
must also be ready to teach the young 
people’s class the next morning. Sun- 
day afternoon is the time for calling 
on congregation members and greet- 
ing shutins or hospitalized parishioners. 
Young people’s meetings keep him oc- 
cupied Sunday nights. 

Gallaher does book work for the 
church on Monday. He also tries to do 
the household chores that have piled 
up for the man-of-the-house. He likes 
to give his family some special atten- 
tion that day, too. 

Returning to the Seminary Tuesday, 
George concentrates on his studies, try- 
ing to cram the academic work into 
half a week. 

Although just one year in the field 
is required, Gallaher is grateful for 
the chance to serve his second year at 
Golden church. He enjoys the oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing — by preach- 
ing, by performing weddings, by min- 
istering to the sick and by meeting and 
knowing the rural people. 


Important, too, is the financial ad- 
vantage. The help he gets from his 
pastor’s salary is invaluable in getting 
him through school while he supports 
a wife and three children. 

Gallaher’s resolution to enter the 
ministry on his return from the Korean 
War did not surprise his young, dark- 
haired wife, Ollie, who observed, 
“George's decision was not a sudden 
thing. He was always very religious 
and when he started talking how he 
hoped our son would be a minister I 
knew it was something he wanted to 
do himself.” 

A city girl from Ithica, New York, 
Mrs. Gallaher has adjusted to country 
life. She likes the people in her hus- 
band’s congregation, appreciates their 
many kindnesses and the gifts of food 
they so often bring to the family. 

The children are thriving on rural 
living: David, the eight-year-old-son, 
raises chickens and rabbits; dark-haired 
Patty, four, and the family dog, Lady, 
have wonderful romps on the big 
lawn with the Gallaher baby, Janis. 

To George Gallaher, working with 
rural church people gives greater di- 
mensions to the theoretical studies of 
a seminarian. It’s a double life with 
double rewards. 





Plan now to attend 


Afternoon shows start at 1:30 


Grandstand 


Seats Evening 





The 32nd Annual lowa Championship 


SIDNEY RODEO 


America's Largest Outdoor Rodeo 


Wild horse race again a feature this year. 


AUGUST 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


Afternoon $1.50 to $2.75 
$1.00 to $2.25 


Order tickets from: 


Rodeo Ticket Office — Sidney, lowa 


Evening shows start at 8:00 


Box Seats 


$2.50 to $3.50 











Tidy House Success Story 
(Continued from page 39) 


a non-caloric sweetener; and Shine, a 
glass and enamel cleanser and polisher. 

The firm has its own _ research 
laboratory to develop new products, to 
improve old ones and to run quality 
tests. This original work often gives 
it competitive advantages. For instance, 
when DuPont developed an ingredient 
for industrial bleaching, Tidy House 
chemists adapted this to household 
use. Although limited in funds and 
sales area, Tidy House was able to 
build up a lead with the product that 
has never been overcome. 

One of the most interesting oper- 
ations of the concern is the premium 
department. Tidy House mails out 
over a million premiums a year. The 
firm usually shoots for a 25¢ price 
tag on whatever it offers. They have 
gone as high as one dollar, however. 

Over the years, flower bulbs have 
proved to be the most successful pre- 
mium. Food saver bags, kitchen 
knives, bowl covers, sponges and other 
household items are also popular. Even 
with its experience in the field, the 
Shenandoah outfit sometimes hits a 
dud. A candy thermometer left them 
stuck with great quantities of the item 
until someone finally took the un- 
touched cases off their hands. 

The premiums are offered both in 
print advertisements and over radio 
and television. The use of the com- 
pany’s homemaker shows is the prin- 
cipal selling medium. Under the name 
of Kitchen Club, the shows feature 
Edith Hansen and Martha Bohlsen. 
Both women have built up large per- 
sonal followings with their 15-minute 
shows. Martha Bohlsen now appears 
on some television programs. 

For many years the major part of 
the advertising program was tied up in 
radio time. The company expanded 
by a market-to-market invasion keyed 
to a dominant radio station in each 
market. While radio still absorbs a 
big share of the $1,300,000 annual ad- 
vertising budget, other media are com- 
ing increasingly into the picture. Tidy 
House is now on 12 TV stations and 
has greatly increased its newspaper 
lineage. 

Tidy House employees enjoy a well- 
advanced employee-relations program 
which includes a generous bonus plan, 
a comprehensive group insurance pro- 
gram and an insurance trust. 

The company is also forward look- 
ing in its use of modern equipment. 
This is evident both in the plants and 
in the home office. In Shenandoah, 
nearly every desk has some type of 
electrical office machine. The new 








building even includes a darkroom. 

Tidy House has two planes, an Aero- 
Commander and a Cessna 195. It em- 
ploys a full-time company pilot. A 
number of executives also fly, includ- 
ing Cy Rapp, a former member of the 
Iowa Aeronautical Commission. While 
Al Ramsey’s favorite ditty is “When 
you've time to spare, go by air,” Tidy 
House officials logged 350,000 air 
miles last year. 

The Tidy House company is still 
owned entirely by the Rapp and Ram- 
sey families. The Rapps have one 
son, Alan Dean, a doctor now in resi- 
dency in Chicago. He and his wife, 
Margery, have one boy, Jeffrey Clin- 
ton. Along wth flying, hunting and 
fishing are Cy Rapp’s main hobbies. 
He is president of Shenandoah Indus- 
tries, Inc. and a member of the boards 
of Otoe Food Products Co. and Doane 
College. One of the first radio hams 
in the state, he is a former general 
manager of KMA. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Rapp are active in the local community 
hospital affairs. 

The Ramseys are also ardent fisher- 
men and spend a great deal of time 
in the Canadian woods. Al has had 
much selling experience with such 
firms as Truscon Steel, John Mans- 
ville and National Cash Register. Be- 
fore the Tidy House business, he 
worked for a number of radio stations 
both as a salesman and as a manager. 

Both families have been extremely 
generous locally with time as well as 
money. They have also encouraged 
their employees to be active in civic 
affairs. This year the Ramseys and 
Rapps are financing the erection of 15 
three-bedroom houses because they 
felt there was a shortage of this type 
of housing in Shenandoah. 

The ability to spot a need and the 
willingness to help provide an answer 
has characterized the activities of the 
two families. More than anything 
else, this probably accounts not only 
for their civic activities, but also for 
their success as entrepreneurs. 





Radar 


(Continued from page 13) 


Some observers believe that in small 
towns using radar irregularly the 
speed trap problem may hold, but in 
larger cities the electronic device has 
been integrated into the overall en- 
forcement picture. 

“We use radar to control speeding, 
not to obtain revenue,” explains Chief 
Howard R. Eide of Des Moines. 

There are always enough drivers, 
however, who won't observe the laws 
— or apparently don’t realize they are 

(Continued on next page) 











WHISPERED PREDICTION runs 
through the town . . . another family 
disappears behind For Sale signs... 
because a man failed to create an estate 
while there was time. 
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Radar 
(Continued from page 47) 


driving too rapidly — and are caught, 
to pay fines amounting to enough to 
pay for the radar equipment bought 
by the cities. 

Generally just the sight of the radar 
car is enough to slow traffic. Or the 
signs, “Speed Checked By Radar,” 
will have most drivers stepping on 
their brakes. 

Some drivers even “‘see” radar de- 
vices when they aren't there. ‘Almost 
killed myself when I saw a black box 
on the back of a car the other day,” 
one Iowan related. “Jammed on my 
brakes, thinking it was radar. Turned 
out to be a plumber’s tool box!” 

Radar has a definite psychological 
effect on driver behavior. Where it 
has been used regularly and with pub- 
licity, it has slowed traffic down to 
the legal limits. Most cities allow a 
certain tolerance over the limit. That 
is, if the limit is 25 miles per hour in 
a certain zone, you won't be arrested 
if you're traveling only a few miles 
over the limit. 

When Iowa cities started the use of 
radar to enforce speed laws, they ex- 
pected reductions in traffic fatalities, 
in accidents and in speeding. 

A survey by The IOWAN shows 
they were not disappointed. 

Chief of Police James O'Keefe of 
Sioux City, where radar was used 
first in July, 1952, points out that 
there were 11 traffic deaths in 1953, 
but only seven in 1954 through the 
continued use of radar. 

Chief O'Keefe reported 2,834 traffic 
accidents in 1952, a reduction to 2,547 
in 1953, and a still deeper cut to 2,244 
in 1954. 

Cedar Rapids started using radar 





Towa’s Coming Events 








AUGUST 
14-21—All-Iowa Fair, Cedar Rapids 
16-20—Iowa Championship Rodeo, 
Sidney 
18-20—Indian Pow-Wow, Tama 
20-23—Central Iowa Fair, Marshall- 
town 
23—Hobo Day, Britt 
27-Sept. S—Iowa State Fair, Des 
Moines 
SEPTEMBER 
7-10—Midwest Old Settlers’ Picnic 
and Threshers’ Reunion, Mt. 
Pleasant 
9-11—Pre-Madison Square Garden 
Rodeo, Fort Madison 
12-17—Clay County Fair, Spencer 
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May 25, 1954. Chief William J. 
Kudrna reports there were seven traf- 
fic deaths in the first five months of 
1954 — and the use of radar wasn't 
started there until late in the fifth 
month. 

“The next seven months with radar 
we had two traffic deaths,” adds Chief 
Kudrna, “and the first three months 
of this year (1955) none. 

“We had 1,981 traffic accidents in 
1954 compared to 2,229 in 1953. We 
find that when someone is injured now 
they are not hurt as seriously as they 
were before we used radar. This is no 
doubt due to the reduced speed,” ex- 
plains the chief. 

“Speed has been cut in Des Moines,” 
reports Chief Eide of the capital city. 
“Registrations of cars have increased 
here, but the total accidents remain 
the same as in past years. Also, the 
average speed of drivers has decreased 
and excessive violations are getting 
scarce.” 

Captain of Traffic E. E. Winger of 
Council Bluffs says, “Yes, we have 
definitely reduced speeding violations 
with the use of radar. In 1952 there 
were 777 arrests. In 1953 there were 
671 arrests. In 1954 the total was 
down to 643. And up to early April 
of this year there were 97 arrests.” 

Capt. W. J. Andresen of Dubuque’s 
police reports a definite decrease in 
speeding there, but points out, as do 
police in other Iowa cities, that regular 
squad cars and motorcycle patrolmen 
are still being used to good effect. 

Chief of Police Joseph M. Koeppel 
of Independence reports that radar 
equipment has cut speeding in half 
there. 

Arrests of speeders by the radar de- 
vices are falling off. That's because 
drivers are becoming “conditioned” to 
the new control method, expect arrest 
if they are speeding and have decided 
to observe the law. 

It is difficult to argue with radar, 
which is accurate on readings of speed 
up to 100 miles per hour, within two 
miles per hour. That is, the radar 
reading would be off only two miles 
per hour if your car was traveling 100 
miles per hour. Your own _ speed- 
ometer can be off five miles per hour, 
too fast or too slow, depending on the 
mechanical condition of your car. 

Courts have accepted radar speed 
findings as definite. Traffic court ex- 
perience has shown that most motor- 
ists are overwhelmed by this modern 
device and give up without a struggle. 

A few stubborn drivers still try to 
beat radar. It can’t be done. 

Two auto parts dealers in Des 
Moines — when radar was new to 
that city — quickly sold out their sup- 





plies of leather straps, usually obtained 
by motorists to fasten to their cars to 
ground static electricity. Someone had 
started the story that using the straps 
would confuse the radar equipment. 

Other tricks included dragging chains 
behind the car — with the thinking 
the same as in the useless idea about 
leather straps — and packing tinfoil 
and metal in the hubcaps of cars. 
Those attempts didn’t work, either. 
The tinfoil and metal packing attempts 
perhaps grew out of a United States 
Air Force story of dropping huge quan- 
tities of tinfoil over enemy installations 
in World War II to thwart anti-air- 
craft radar. Radar used for speed de- 
tection operates differently, and the 
tinfoil and metal tricks won't work 
on it. 

A driver might be able to install 
radar jamming devices in his car, but 
the apparatus would be costly and the 
driver would run afoul of the Federal 
Communications Commission and local 
authorities for attempting to  out- 
maneuver the law. 

Some officials are looking ahead to 
the time when radar can work for the 
driver in another manner. Figures show 
that 85% of all drivers drive at safe 
speeds, so they are wondering whether 
they can’t clock the speed of the 85% 
and revise limits accordingly to move 
traffic more rapidly, and still safely, 
from congested areas. 

Meantime, more and more drivers 
will come under the watchful eye of 
radar. Some will be arrested, pay fines 
and perhaps lose their licenses. More 
will live because radar is reducing 
speeding. 





Mistoric Bentonsport 
(Continued from page 31) 


Coming to Bentonsport with his par- 
ents from Massachusetts in the 1850's, 
Albert Bigelow Paine, essayist, lived 
first in a log cabin. 

BENTONSPORT’S PAST 

Bentonsport stands proud of her his- 
tory. It was in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury that Bentonsport was settled and 
grew as a thriving Iowa river commun- 
ity. 

Besides the interesting story of 
growth and prosperity peculiar to the 
local settlement, Bentonsport was a part 
of a greater history during this period: 
the Fremont survey, the Mormon trek, 
the gold rush, the movement of the 
railroad to the West and the Civil War. 

To see the beginnings of Bentonsport 
one must imagine the unsettled rich 
Des Moines valley; the faster, deeper 
river; the wooded bluffs; and three 
early settlers, Shapley Ross, Giles Sul- 
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livan and Charles Sanford, arriving by 
team and wagon in 1836 from St. 
Francisville, Missouri. Ross had ac- 
companied John Sullivan, a brother of 
his wife, on a surveying expedition in 
1816 and had been impressed with this 
part of the country. 

In the 1830's families were coming 
from Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and 
New England; a ferry was operated 
across the river at Benton’s Port (named 
for Thomas Hart Benton, United 
States Senator from Missouri); and a 
store was opened. The town had the 
seventh post office in Iowa. 





In the 1840’s and 50's with the build- 
ing of the two dams, the nature of the 
town changed and its future seemed in- 
dustrial. The first dam, which was 
once just upriver from the present 
bridge, was authorized by the first 
Territorial Legislature of Iowa in 1839 
and was completed in 1843. Flatboats, 
taking advantage of it began carrying 
settlers and their needs upriver and 
transporting stock and grain down- 
stream. 

On the north shore in the early 1840's 
were a flour and sawmill, both using 
water power. There were also harness- 


makers, wagonmakers, shoemakers and 
a blacksmith. The first school opened 
in a log house. On the river bank in 
the western part of the town was a 
narrow two-story brick building, still 
standing, which was a furniture store. 

On the south bank of the Des Moines 
were Allender’s flour mill, later isolated 
by a new flood channel, and the first 
pottery in the county with a log kiln 
and mud oven. Much of the building 
in the 40's was done by Mormons who 
dropped out of the caravan as it went 
west in 1846. 

(Continued on page 51) 








lowa School and College Directory 





LUTHER COLLEGE —_____ 
Decorah, lowa 


lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





——PALMER SCHOOL——____- — 
of Chiropractic 


Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 


THE POWELL ‘SCHOOL_ 
or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 | 


Enrollment accepted for school year or 

annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 

RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 

RED OAK, IOWA | 


“SIMPSON couse —_—___ 
Indianola, lowa 





Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- | 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — | 
standard liberal arts including music. | 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- | 
| missions for complete information. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 


WARTBURG COLLEGE.__ 





Waverly, lowa 


| | 
| Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
} 
| 
| 
| 





credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
| elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. | 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
| admissions. | 


1 
| 
Church related liberal arts college estab- | 
| 
| 
| 


—_WESTMAR COLLEGE — 


Le Mars, lowa 


| 

| Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
| arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
eation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . . . 
commercial educational nar aviation. 


——WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE— 


| Oskaloosa, lowa 
| 








Co-educational liberal arts college 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
| successful. 


—_—_AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 
—____CENTRAL COLLEGE— 


Pella, lowa 


1853—1955. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and _ business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 


| 





| gineering, ministry. 
secondary and ee: 





——COE COLLEGE - 


| Cedar Rapids 
| AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 


| arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretaria] training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 
ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 
a the > ee 


—CORNELL COLLEGE— 
Mount Vernon, —_? 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 











Teacher education- | 


——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions ae 
complete information. 


——DRAKE UNIVERSITY ——__-_ 
Des Moines, lowa 








A middie-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE— 
| Des Moines, lowa 








2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 


—GRINNELL ial 


. . SINCE 1846 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF | 
LIBERAL ARTS. 


ie IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE | 
: Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- | 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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ttl 
SEC TAYLOR 





people make a 
hewspaper great 


Garner W. (Sec) Taylor is our sports 
editor. Hundreds of thousands of Iowans 
know him as a top sports authority, a 
gifted writer, and an editor of imagina- 
tion and integrity. 

Sec Taylor is a major reason they turn 
to our sports pages in pleasurable antici- 
pation each day. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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| ann piaipaaner names that sound good on radio and 
TV are a primary requisite of the Tidy House Products 
Co. (p.36) in selecting a trademark. Dexol, for instance, a 
purely invented term, was selected for the name of their 
powder bleach after endless experiments with “ex” in com- 
bination with other letters. 

ShinaDish, GlossTex, Sweet 10 and Shine also use hard 
sounds but have some descriptive qualities about them. 
Under copyright regulations, however, a name cannot be too 
descriptive. Neither is it usually good practice to use a ge- 
neric term, such as Shine, without good reason. Tidy House 
felt that for a glass and enamel cleanser and polisher Shine 
was too much of a natural to pass up. They may run into 
troubles with the name of the new product, but they will 
have the advantage of being able to capitalize on the use of 
the term in competitor’s copy. 

The difficulties involved in selecting a product name 
always amaze the uninitiated. The Tidy House system is 
to nominate about 300 possibilities. About 60 of these are 
sent to patent attorneys who search for them in all regis- 
tration categories (not just in the cleanser field). After the 
final name is selected, the product with handmade labels is 
immediately placed in interstate sale through several retail 
stores. Then a regular label is made and copyrighted. 

Since the law provides that the company first using a 
name in commerce, even if it is mot registered, has prior 
claim to its use, a sharp watch is maintained for similar 
names in this early phase. In the case of Fast, an automatic 
washer detergent, an unregistered user of Fazt was dis- 
covered and Fast was withdrawn from the market. 

With some of the larger concerns buying up good names 
and using them on a small, protective scale, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find good names in the cleanser 
field. Consequently, all firms watch carefully for registra- 
tion abandonment. Abandonment can be proved if a name 
has not been used in interstate commerce for three years. 

Some names come naturally. Tyro, the dairy utensil 
cleanser, was named by Barney Corson, advertising manager, 
as a joke. Even though it was a good product, he was not 
sold on the company’s branching into a new field. Thus, 
tyro or novice. Other names are hard to come by. Books 
in the field even provide charts which can be used to make 
up thousands of combinations. 

All in all, the best names for Tidy House are those that 
use heavy consonants, are short, bear some relationship to 
the product being marketed and are easy to pronounce. While 
name selection plays a very minor part in marketing a 
product, scarcity of appropriate good names often gives it 
disproportionate importance. 
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Historic Bentonsport 
(Continued from page 49) 


Houses in South Bentonsport boasted 
frames and sills and solid walnut 
beams fashioned by Mormon _ hands. 
The ornate trim on the eaves of several 
frame buildings may be of the style 
called ‘Hudson’ River  Bracketed”, 
pointing back to the New York origins 
of the Mormons. 

In 1851, Iowa’s first paper mill was 
built on the north bank of the river. 
Its paper was used for fifty miles 
around, for the Keokuk Gate City and 
posssibly the Burlington Hawkeye. 

The 1850's found steamboats on the 
river instead of flatboats, saw more 
building and activity. At Bentonsport, 
a new dam and locks were built to 
handle increased river freight. It was 
hoped that a whole series of reservoirs 
with locks and floodgates at each dam 
might be built to make the Des Moines 
more navigable and more manageable 
at flood time. 

Soon the bubble burst. In early 1851 
an ambitious river improvement project 
was abandoned before it was well 
started. The Seventh General Assem- 
bly transferred land originally intended 
to encourage river development to the 
Keokuk, Fort Des Moines and Minne- 
sota Railroad Company on the condi- 
tion that a road be built to Des Moines. 
Thus the railroad replaced the river as 
the most important means of transpor- 
tation through the area. 

For more than a decade Bentonsport 
remained as a railroad terminal and the 
town’s activity did not cease. 

Landowner, storekeeper and _post- 
master, Seth Richards built a twelve- 
room house furnished with rosewood 
and mahogany and velvet carpets; the 
town was incorporated; and the Ben- 
tonsport Academy was built. 

The Congregational Church was con- 
structed in 1856, the pastor helping to 
cut the trees and haul them to the saw- 
mill. Three other churches were built 
in that period. South Bentonsport, 
which later became Vernon, became a 
town in its own right with its pottery, 
flour mill, a weekly newspaper, a four- 
story brick building which housed a 
general store and several other establish- 
ments. 

When the Civil War came, Bentons- 
port played an important role as a 
community, in addition to giving some 
of her men to the struggle. Wagon- 
loads of wounded men came up from 
Missouri and lay at the Bentonsport 
depot to wait for the train. 

In the years just after the Civil War, 
it became evident that Bentonsport was 
losing importance as a rail center. The 
tailroad was extended to Des Moines 





in 1869, depriving the town of her 
terminal status. Moreover, railroad 
traffic by way of Bentonsport was de- 
creasing because a new trunk line from 
Chicago west had been built in 1867. 
Hence, Bentonsport ceased to be a key 
location for railway trade. 

And steamboating on the Des Moines 
was dealt one more blow, a decisive 
one, when Congress in 1870 declared 
the river unfit for navigation. Certain- 
ly Bentonsport was no prospective cen- 
ter for a rich farming area. So it was 
that from 1870 on, fire, flood and 
economic pressure destroyed the thriving 
town of the 1850s’ and 60’s. 

The linseed oil mill, later converted 
to a woolen mill, was leveled by fire 
in the late 60’s. The machinery from 
the paper mill was moved away; the 
dam collapsed. Another fire destroyed 
the grist mill in 1894. Many of the 
beautiful homes were burned, notably 
the Richards house and the eleven-room 
Bailey house. Machinery of another 
woolen mill was dismantled and shipped 
east. The floods of 1903 and 1905 
were very damaging to much of the 
property. The flour mill and the old 
paper mill, which had been built of 
stones, burned in 1905. Only the 
foundation and two mounds, once 
ovens, remain from the pottery. What 
is now a ploughed field between the 
hotel and the river was once the site of 
four residences, a blacksmith shop and 
two stores. Two blocks of the business 
district were standing in 1902; now only 
five buildings remain and only one is 
an active place of business. 


BENTONSPORT’S FUTURE 


About sixty people now live in Ben- 
tonsport where more than a thousand 
once resided. Only a few of the current 
inhabitants have close family ties to the 
past. 

The town is too small to support or 
maintain its physical heritage. Yet, 
Bentonsport is a village that demands 
preservation. Its main buildings are 
too fine and too important to mark for 
destruction. If anything is to be done 
to save them, it must be done prin- 
cipally from the outside. 

At present, the Bentonsport Improve- 
ment Association is the focus of the 
little preservation work being done. It 
maintains the Presbyterian Church, for 
example. However, the need seems far 
beyond its resources or organization. 
One trouble is that the people in the 
immediate neighboring towns, such as 
Keosauqua, have preservation problems 
of their own which keep them occupied. 

The time for action is fast approach- 
ing. Present plans call for selling the 
Mason House next spring. For many 


(Continued on next page) 











The New Cessna 310 


AMERICAN TRANS-AIR 
For Fast, Safe, Air Transportation, 
Non-Stop FLIGHTS to over 1,000 
Cities and Towns in the Midwest. 
Call Des Moines 2-7837 
AMERICAN 
AVIATION COMPANY 
Municipal Airport, Des Moines 
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IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING ~COMPANY 


EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES-MOINES:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 





We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 


Write or phone 


WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 

















Loose Leaf Binders 
Now Available! 


Attractive leatherette binders 
stamped with THE IOWAN 
logotype in gold. Each binder 
will hold 12 copies. Extremely 
sturdy. A wonderful way to 
keep your copies. 





Only $3.50 postage prepaid. 


The IOWAN 


Shenandoah, lowa 
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Historic Bentonsport 
(Continued from page 51) 


years the building was in the hands of 
Mrs. Fannie Kurtz, a lineal descendant 
R l - of the Mason family. She restored the 
Cliax old hotel with loving care and kept the 
furnishings pretty much intact. During 
her lifetime, the nine bedrooms were 
always made up as if the hotel were 
still in operation and expecting guests 
d momentarily. The Victorian living 
an room, the large kitchen, the long, nar- 
row dining room and the treasure- 
packed halls are right out of the past. 
At the time of Mrs. Kurtz’ death 
—— about four years ago, the Mason House 
Enjoy It and its contents were willed to two 
nieces with the provision that it could 
not be sold for five years. A caretaker 
and his wife live in it at present. While 
the nieces have removed some of the 
antiques, much still remains and it 
would not be difficult to turn the place 
into a steamboat-era hotel again. 
Many other buildings in Bentonsport 
seem to cry for the care of someone or 
some organization. There have been 








An Imported Shetland Tweed -- 


long the mark of the sportsman and gentleman. 
Three button, no dart, natural shoulders 
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and drape — the cut you have trouble finding discussions about creating a summer 
west of Westchester now available at music colony in the town, of trying to 
$39.95 interest the state in the village or of 
< finding promoters to build it up as a 
and more : : : 
te a tourist attraction. So far, little has 
Pp across from the campus been done in any of these directions. 
: THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA The initial purchase cost of Bentons- 
Mail orders and inquiries invited. port property would not be great. Most - 





of the places are already white ele- 
phants. The problem centers around 
what can be done with them on a long 
term basis. Some parties have suggested 
that private sources purchase and 
partially restore the buildings with an 
eye to seeing if some state agency could 
be interested in the town. 

Bentonsport not only contains some 
of the finest architectural examples in 
Iowa, but is a living history of Iowa’s 
pioneer epoch. Having waited patiently 
for its day to come again, its uniqueness 
calls for preservation by the people of 
Iowa. 


Why Is He Smiling? Editor's Note: While not having any 


specific plans for preserving Bentons- 














You can be sure he has just received port, The IOWAN will be happy to 
some good news. Perhaps a business deal act as a clearing house for those in- 
closed—perhaps an invitation to a social terested in such a project. The Ben- 
event—or a call that saved time and a trip. tonsport Improvement Association, 4a 


responsible organization, accepts dona- 
tions. Arthur Secor of Keosauqua is 
president. Harry Blount of Bentonsport 
as Secretary. 


And it happened by telephone—your per- 
sonal service that’s at your fingertips 24 
hours a day. Telephone service adds enjoy- 
ment to your life, speeds your work, brings 
more business, calms worried minds. 





BALTIMORE ORIOLE 


Where else can you buy such a vital A common lowa bird, the bright, 
service at such a low cost? tropical-looking Baltimore Oriole 
arrives late in spring and stays all 











long nests on large trees. 
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